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LET’S TAKE AN INVENTORY 


With the closing of the year many railroad Railway operating statistics disclose the fact 
managements will review the effect of improve- that improvement in train performance paral- 
ments initiated during the year, as a guide to lels the increase in road miles signaled. The 
still further reductions in operating expenses effectiveness of modern signal systems is I¢ 
during the new year. flected in net earnings from the moment they 
One railroad last year found that the net are placed in service. Signaling is recognized 
annual saving, resulting from 175 apparently as an essential factor in safe, expedited and 
minor signaling projects, was 79 per cent of economical railroading. 
their installation cost. The average expendi- Our engineers will be glad to explain how 
ture was $3,269 and the resultant average “UNION” Signal Systems can bring about 4 
annual saving amounted to $2,612. desirable reduction in the operating costs. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
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Program of the Committee of Six 


The chief gain from the report of the committee-of- 
six is that it officially commits the majority of organ- 
ized railway labor to a specific program of legislation 
for the relief of the railroad industry from some of its 
handicaps. The importance of the formal acceptance 
of this program by the leaders of the labor organiza- 
tions should not be minimized. Nevertheless, friends 
of the railroads will deceive themselves if they assume 
that this purely formal approval of a legislative pro- 
gram in itself gives any assurance that it will be 
adopted. 


Do Messrs. Harrison Et Al. Mean Business? 


Form without substance is deceptive emptiness. 
Many a man goes through the motions of churchly 
piety without having his moral behavior improved 
thereby. So, the mere formal adherence to this legis- 
lative program by the leaders of organized labor itself 
means little or nothing. It is only to the extent that 
Messrs. Harrison, Robertson and Jewell, by signing 
their names to this committee report, may intend hence- 
forth to do real battle in behalf of the measures it 
outlines that their action in signing it has any real 
significance. 

We are not predicting that these labor leaders will 
fail to give real substance to their profession of faith. 
We are merely drawing attention to the fact that any- 
one who believes that the solution to the difficulties of 
the railroads is a foregone conclusion, now that or- 
ganized labor has committed itself through the formal 
action of a few of its leaders, is badly deceived. For 
proof of this statement, we need look no further than 
the statement of A. F. Whitney, president of the 
3rotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Mr. Whitney 
characterized the report as “just another smoke screen 
to tickle the chins of the public, give the railroads a little 
relief and possibly take something from the public as 
well as employees.” 

With Mr. Whitney having adopted this attitude, it 
will be possible for any evasive politician, while pro- 
testing his great love for railway labor, to refuse to 
support a single item of the committee-of-six’s program 
—saying that he takes his cue of opposition from the 


leader of the largest of the railway unions. Thus, with 
the leaders of the labor organizations divided in their 
position, it is quite evident that no politician will be 
swayed either for or against the committee-of-six’s pro- 
gram by the signatures of Messrs. Harrison, Jewell and 
Robertson upon its report. In fact, two of the leading 


“labor-loving” politicians — Senators \Vheeler and 
Norris have already announced their partial opposition 
to the program. The politicians will support or op- 


pose this program precisely as they feel such support 
or opposition is desired by their constituents. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that its formal support by the leaders of 
the majority of organized labor and the railroads will 
be insufficient to secure its adoption. Unless the labor 
leaders who support it will proceed vigorously to “sell” 
its proposals to railroad employees and the public, the 
deliberations of the committee-of-six may prove to have 
been in vain. 


The Labor Press Will Reveal 
Leaders’ Real Attitude 


Whether the union executives are sincere in their 
support of this program, or whether they mean it to be 
only an empty gesture will soon be disclosed by th« 
various monthly publications of the railway unions 
and, in particular, by the paper “Labor.” 


> 
> 


These pub- 


lications are used to propagandize the views of the 
leaders of the railway labor organizations. If they 
mean business, therefore, in their support of the com- 
mittee-of-six program, their publications will reflect 
their interest. If, however, their support is not meant 
to be actual but merely “for the record,” then such in- 


difference cannot fail to be reflected in their 
tions. 


publica- 

In short, genuine support of a program of railroad 
rehabilitation by organized railway labor is as yet not 
an accomplished fact, but only a promise. Assuming 
that the promise will be carried out and that the pro- 


gram will be “sold” to the individual members of the 
railway labor organizations so that they will urge it 
upon the legislators who represent them, we proceed to 
the next question, namely: What support, if any, will 


this program have on the part of the non-railroad pub- 
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lic? Since it has been demonstrated that even railway 
labor itself is not likely to give it effective backing 
unless the union executives and the railroads “sell” it 
to individual railroad employees—still less can the gen- 
eral public be expected to accept it unless it is vigor- 
ously “sold.” Before it is possible to conjecture whether 
it will be possible to “sell” the program to the public, 
it is first necessary to inquire whether it is conform- 
able to the public interest. Has the committee, in 
short, developed something which the disinterested 
citizen can whole heartedly favor, or is it merely spe- 
cial pleading by pressure groups whose sole objective 
is their own enrichment ? 


Are Recommendations in Public Interest? 


An examination of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee affords a quick answer to this question. There 
are 14 recommendations in all. Of this number, (the 
first, second, fourth, eighth, ninth and tenth) deal with 
the competition between railways and other forms of 
transport—asking for the impartial regulation of all 
such agencies by a single regulatory body, doing away 
with specific discrimination against the railways (such 
as the long-and-short-haul clause) and in favor of their 
rivals (such as toll-free waterways). It is obviously in 
the interest of the public for each transportation task 
to be performed by that agency which can do the job 
best and most economically. It is equally obvious that 
transportation will not flow in the most economical 
channels, when some agencies are artificially favored 
and some are artificially handicapped. It follows, there- 
fore, that the recommendations of the committee-of- 
six for equalizing the regulation and the degree of self- 
support among the various agencies of transportation 
are strongly in the public interest—and, for that rea- 
son, can be “sold” to the public with a clear conscience. 

Four of the recommendations (the third, fifth, sixth 
and eleventh) call for the removal of purely arbitrary 
handicaps against the railways which simply make con- 
ditions difficult for the rail carriers without conferring 
any commensurate advantages upon anybody else—such 
as the present indefinite rule of rate-making, the powers 
of the states to delay or prevent the conformance of 
intrastate rates to a national scheme of freight rates, 
the “reparations racket” and the land-grant rates. Since 
the railroads perform a useful public service, the re- 
moval of restrictions which stand in the way of efficient 
performance of that service is obviously in the public 
interest. 

The committee-of-six has four other recommenda- 
tions. Three of them (the twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth) are proposals for facilitating reorganization 
and consolidation and the extension of R. F. C. loans to 
the railroads. In principle at least, it would be difficult 
to find any fault with such provisions from the stand- 
point of the public interest. 

The seventh recommendation of the committee stands 
in a class by itself. This is a proposal for the estab- 
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lishment of a “transportation board” which would take 
over the regulation of all transport agencies insofar as 
“certificates of convenience and necessity” for new serv- 
ices are concerned. It would have jurisdiction also over 
abandonments and mergers—and would “exercise all 
functions of a research or promotional nature” now 
scattered among several federal bureaus. None of the 
other proposals of the committee gets so thoroughly 
down to fundamental principles as this one does. 


How to End Wasteful Duplication 


In Washington today we have the Army Engineers 
and other authorities such as the T. V. A. engaged in 
the development of waterway transportation without 
any reference to the existence of other agencies. Like- 
wise, the Bureau of Public Roads proceeds with the de- 
velopment of highways just as if there were no water- 
ways or railways. This nation cannot possibly avoid a 
wasteful duplication of transportation facilities as long 
as this condition continues—hence the committee’s pro- 
posal that it be ended is of the very essence of the 
public interest. 

The committee-of-six has, in short, evolved a pro- 
gram which would in its every particular advance the 
public interest. Hence it should prove to be a “sale- 
able” product to the public, provided sufficient intelli- 
gence and vigor goes into the “selling” campaign. But 
politicians, such as Senators Wheeler and Norris, who 
do not want to help the railroads have been given a 
good excuse for refusing to do so by the lack of 
unanimity of the railway labor leaders. The only way 
that such politicians can be induced to change their 
views is for each individual railroad employee to dem- 
onstrate that he favors this plan, and is going to vote 
for these candidates who will favor it and against those 
who oppose it. Before railway employees can bring 
such intelligent pressure to bear, however, they will 
have to be a great deal better informed about the com- 
mittee-of-six report than they are right now. And the 
only way they can be so informed is by educational 
efforts both by the railroads and by the leaders of or- 
ganized railway labor. 


Special Privilege the Root of All Evil 


As far as it goes, then, the committee-of-six program 
is sound and deserves a favorable reception. Any in- 
telligent observer must admit, however, that the pro- 
gram is incomplete and, even if it were adopted in 
every particular, would prove insufficient to remedy all 
the ills of the railroads. 

Stated in its simplest form, the so-called “railroad 
problem” consists of the unfavorable results which have 
followed from the bestowal of special privileges on va- 
rious pressure groups. The only proper objective that 
Congress or the administration can have in legislation 
to deal with this “problem” is to remove these special 
privileges so that the railroad industry may be restored 
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to health under private ownership, in order that the 
public may be assured of the most efficient and eco- 
nomical transportation system that human ingenuity 
can produce. 

Now, it is a fact obvious to any observer that or- 
ganized railway labor has, by political favoritism, se- 
cured a larger and larger proportion of the revenues 
of the railroads at the expense of the suppliers of 
capital and at the expense of patrons of the railways. 
The committee-of-six program suggests means whereby 
special privileges in opposition to the public interest 
may be eliminated to the extent that such privileges are 
enjoyed by shippers or by rival agencies of transport. 
But it is entirely silent as to the special privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by the powerful railway labor 
unions. It is silent about the fact that wage dispute 
“machinery” provided under the existing law operates 
in only one direction—that is, to increase wages. It 
is silent about the racket which has grown up around 
the railroad adjustment board, whereby employees are 
paid hundreds of thousands of dollars for work not 
done. It is silent regarding “make work” statutes and 
union rules. It is silent regarding the restrictive work- 
ing rules, particularly in train service, which make it 
impossible for the railroads to give a flexible service 
to meet the competition of other agencies of trans- 
portation. 


Why Withdraw Some Special Privileges, 
Leaving Others Intact? 


If special privileges are to be withdrawn from ship- 
pers and from railway competitors, but not from or- 
ganized railway labor—then the result might very well 
be that the labor organizations would enlarge their 
“take” to absorb all the benefits of fairer competitive 
conditions and the railroads would not be restored to 
health at all. 

The truth of the matter is that the railroads are the 
victims. of political pressure from two sides—from 
shippers who want the competitive advantages which 
tax-supported transportation may give them, on the one 
side, and from organized labor on the other. The com- 
mittee-of-six report represents an unusually enlightened 
recognition by leaders of organized railway labor of the 
evils to the industry and to the public which have fol- 
lowed from the granting of special privileges to pres- 
sure groups of shippers and rival agencies of transport, 
while it ignores the very existence of special privileges 
to organized railway labor, which are equally as harm- 
ful to the industry and the public. 

We have referred heretofore to the “Transportation 
Conference” which has been meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This conference includes among its partici- 
pants both shippers and representatives of agencies of 
transportation in competition with the railroads. While 
its final recommendations have not been revealed as yet, 
the conference seems disposed to ignore the special 
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privileges of shippers and railway rivals, which are harm- 
ing the railroad industry, just as the labor representa- 
tives on the committee-of-six have insisted on ignoring 
their own special privileges and expecting the “other 
fellow” to do all the contributing. 

The labor group and the Chamber of Commerce 
group have thus both operated on the principle of be- 
holding the mote in their brother’s eye, while ignoring 
the beam in their own. The railroad industry cannot 
be restored to health and government ownership avoided 
merely by shaking off one group of attackers, thereby 
enabling the other group to double its depredations. 
Congress and the administration, therefore, would be 
well advised in pursuit of the public interest if they 
followed the recommendations of the committee-of-six 
as a guide as to ways and means to disposing of the 
pressure groups among shippers and subsidized trans- 
port agencies; while heeding the advice of the trans- 
portation conference as to methods for mitigating the 
evils of labor union exploitation. 


Aid and Comfort to Dictators 


Is it expecting too much of the government to hope 
that it may see that the long-run interest of the people 
as a whole is more important than the immediate selfish 
advantage of any politically-powerful part or parts? 
If we were Mr. Hitler or Mr. Stalin or Mr. Mussolini 
no single fact would. give us quite so much assurance 
that our political philosophy was right and that the 
democratic ideal was erroneous as the failure of the 
American government to deal comprehensively with the 
wasteful mess of its transportation machinery. For 
years the waste has grown steadily worse. And yet, 
even now, there appears to be no impetus whatever 
toward dealing with the problem wholly from the stand- 
point of the public interest. However, once aroused, 
the American democracy has acted decisively and in- 
telligently in the past, and it can do so again. 

A vigorous campaign of publicity by the railroads 
and by all other interests who subscribe to the recom- 
mendations of the committee-of-six is the obvious next 
step to be taken in the direction of ultimate enlightened 
dealing with the railroad problem, and we earnestly 
hope that the railroads will take this step. 


Are Lightweight Cars 
Inherently Weak? 


In discussing the evidence in his report of the Tor- 
tuga, Calif., wreck* the director of the Bureau of 
Safety said: “The results of this accident raise a grave 
doubt whether the operation of such lightweight cars 
between or ahead of heavy, all-steel cars of standard 
design should be permitted until their ability to with- 
stand shocks with equal safety has been proved by ap- 





* See the Railway Age for December 17, page 878. 
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propriate tests; furthermore, the effect of operating 
cars without buffers in association with cars having 
buffers also should be given careful consideration.” 

The director of the Bureau of Safety is faced with 
a grave responsibility for the safety of railway em- 
ployees and the traveling public. In casting doubt 
on the soundness of using new materials of superior 
strength and durability in passenger-car construction 
he has had, no doubt, no other purpose than the dis- 
But that very fact, well 
established in the public mind, gives his words a much 
more far-reaching effect than as though they were 
intended for the ears of engineers, designers and execu- 
tives of the railways and the car builders alone. Their 
effect on the public, which has accepted the new pas- 
senger rolling stock of lightweight design, with its clean 
new lines and modern appointments, with enthusiastic 
approval, may go far to create a public reaction as un- 
necessary in the interests of safety as it is detrimental 
to the welfare of the railroads. The fear of such a 
public reaction may well paralyze the continued exten- 
sion of the use of cars of lightweight construction with 
all their advantages of reduced car-mile operating costs. 
While such was probably far from the intention of the 
words of the quotation, they raise the question whether, 
for the moment at least, sheer dead weight is not again 
in the saddle. 


charge of that responsibility. 


Two Aspects of Weight 


There are two aspects of the question of the relative 
weight of passenger cars when associated together 
under collision impacts. One pertains to the strength 
of the structure; there is no direct relation between 
weight and strength. The other has to do with the rela- 
tive action of light and heavy bodies under impacts 
when both remain intact. Under such conditions it is 
obvious that the lighter body as a whole will be subject 
to changes of velocity of greater violence than will the 
heavier body. This applies whether the light and heavy 
cars are interspersed in the same train or whether a 
train all of heavy cars collides with a train all of light 
cars. The lighter car bodies are more likely to be 
thrown aside or to have the direction of their motion 
This difference 
in the rate of change of velocity under impact may 


reversed than the heavier car bodies. 


have some influence on the number of casualties. Just 
how much, however, is purely a matter of speculation 
and is quite another question from that of the ability 
of two structures, one of heavy weight and the other 
of light weight, to remain intact when associated to- 
It is to the latter 
alone that the discussion in the report of the Tortuga 
wreck is addressed. 


gether under severe impact loads. 


The history of steam railway development in this 
country records great progress in the elimination of 
causes of train accidents as well as in the mitigation of 
the destruction of rolling stock and the consequent 
casualties when accidents do occur. In the most de- 
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structive accidents have been the lessons by the study 
of which the car designer has been able to reduce the 
probabilities of such destruction should a similar set of 
circumstances recur. Standards of strength have thus 
been gradually evolved which are now embodied in the 
specifications of the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment for the construction of mail cars. These specifica- 
tions are the generally accepted criteria of the safety of 
passenger-car construction. 


The Importance of End Construction 


Much is made of the buffing strength of center sills 
in the report on the Tortuga accident and, indeed, in 
most of the discussions of this subject. While this is 
a basic requirement, it can never be relied upon to the 
exclusion of adequate shearing strength in the end con- 
struction. This needs more emphasis than it seems to 
receive. Without it a stiff underframe may be no pro- 
tection to life and limb in a collision. With the un- 
restricted vertical movement permitted by standard 
couplers, when a car body separates from its trucks, 
there is no assurance that cars will conveniently remain 
in proper relative alinement to transmit end loads along 
the line of draft. The Railway Mail Service Specifica- 
tions call for attachments of the vertical end members 
at top and bottom on the assumption of a blow de- 
livered 18 in. above the top of the underframe. When 
the underframe of one car lifts sufficiently to strike the 
end structure of the adjoining car 18 in. above its 
underframe, the effectiveness of the center sill to resist 
the destructiveness of the blow has ceased, except to 
the extent that the end structure delivers it through the 
bottom attachments of the vertical members. 

The importance of an adequate end structure has 
been demonstrated many times. One of the most 
striking demonstrations was that of the Mount Union 
accident which occurred on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
nearly 22 years ago. One steel sleeping car completely 
telescoped another steel sleeping car of like construction 
in a rear-end collision in which the front end of the 
rear car was depressed below that of the rear end of the 
car ahead. The impact stripped the vertical members 
of the front end of the rear car from their connections 
with the floor. The influence of this accident on pas- 
senger-car design was immediate. The shearing value 
of end construction was generally increased and the 
vertical members were so attached to the underframe 
that the development of their full shearing value would 
be assured. 


Each Design a Problem in Itself 


In dealing with the question of the relative safety of 
passenger rolling stock today, several elements must 
be considered. These are the materials of construc- 
tion, the general character and the details of the design, 
and the method of fabrication. Four types of materials 


have to be taken into account: carbon structural steel; 
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high-tensile, low-alloy structural steel; aluminum al- 
loys, and stainless steel. Designs and methods of fab- 
rication best adapted to utilize the particular qualities 
of each differ at many points; some of them have little 
in common. There are several ways in which they can 
be arbitrarily classified: as steels and aluminum alloys, 
or as carbon steel, alloy steels and aluminum alloys. 
The fact that the superior strength of the alloy steels 
and the lightness of the aluminum alloys make it pos- 
sible to build cars of lighter weight with both of these 
groups than with carbon steel, provides the basis for 
another classification. But this fact does not justify 
bundling these three dissimilar materials into a single 
category for which are inferred inferior qualities of 
strength and safety as compared with the older carbon 
steel. To do so implies a belief that weight is synony- 
mous with strength. Such a conclusion overlooks the 
fact that every pound of weight added to a structure 
contributes to the destructive energy stored in it when 
in motion. Each combination of material, type of 
design and method of fabrication must be studied indi- 
vidually, and this applies as much to structures of 
carbon steel as to those of any of the other materials. 
Certainly the evidence presented in the report is 
utterly inadequate as the basis for such a general con- 
clusion as the public is likely to infer from the rec- 
ommendation in the report. Indeed, it does not ade- 
quately answer important questions concerning the 
specific combination of material, design and fabrica- 
tion involved in this case. The properties of the ma- 
terial are touched upon by an expression of opinion 
of one witness, based upon general considerations and 
not upon specific knowledge. If included at all, the 
physical properties of the material should have been 
developed by properly qualified expert testimony. 
Furthermore, the report does not completely satisfy 
the question as to the behavior of vital details of de- 
sign. Did the shearing of the vertical end members 
in the telescoped car account completely for the con- 
sequences, or were there also partial or complete failures 
of attachments as well? The report recommends that 
cars without bumpers be not associated in trains with 
cars having bumpers. What, if any, did the absence 
of bumpers on the telescoped car contribute to the fail- 
ure of the end structure? Before leaving the implica- 
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tion in the public mind that the material itself, not to 
mention the other quite dissimilar materials associated 
with lightweight car construction, is inherently unsafe 
if cars in which it is employed are associated in trains 
with cars of heavy construction, more specific evi- 
dence in answer to such questions pertaining to the 
exact condition of the car structure following the fail- 
ure should be adduced. 


What Tests Are Needed? 


By what kind of tests may the strength of construc- 
tion of a car design be determined to be substantially 
the same as other cars with which it is associated? 
Shall it be by the test of complete car structures? If 
the question at issue is the ability of the car to with- 
stand collision shocks, will any form of static test satisfy 
the requirements? Will it not be as necessary to sub- 
ject “the car with which it is associated” to the same 
kind of dynamic test before any known standard of 
strength can be established ? 

Shock tests to destruction of important details and 
their attachments in line with the requirements of the 
Railway Mail Service Specifications would be more prac- 
ticable. Such tests should develop all the data reason- 
ably required to determine the ability of lightweight 
equipment to give at least as good an account of itself 
under the unpredictable conditions of a wreck as can 
be expected of passenger cars of conventional design 
built of carbon structural steel. 

Whatever methods may seem necessary to determine 
the safety of passenger cars for generally interchange- 
able service, let there be no loosely drawn distinctions 
which imply that strength and safety are proportional 
to weight. Each design, of whatever material, should 
stand on its own ability to meet fully the Railway Mail 
Service Specifications. With understanding use and 
skilled distribution of his material, together with the 
assurance of the experienced designer that his struc- 
ture has integrity as a unit, advantage can be taken of 
the superior properties of the new materials of con- 
struction for reducing weight without 
strength. A failure in a single instance, from whatever 
cause, is insufficient reason for discouraging continued 
progress in lightweight passenger-car design. 


sacrificing 





Unless the employers of America knuckle down to em- 
ployee training in a serious way, we may soon find the 
federal government giving orders which private industry 
would have to obey. We cannot afford to sit idly by, 
particularly when a golden opportunity awaits us. We all 
know that the whole country is alive to the problems of 
training; that school systems are trying as best they can 
to develop programs which will fit their pupils for con- 
structive service in our complex society. 

Those companies who are carrying the load—training 
men to meet their own anticipated needs—are actually sup- 





Apprentice Training Is a Responsibility of Industry 


From a paper by Warner Seely of the Warner & Swazey Co., in “Mechanical Engineering.” 


plying leadership to many other firms who could and 
should be carrying on training programs of their own... . 
Too many companies have gone blindly into training, en 
tirely ignorant of its human engineering and production 
implications. Experience has proved that it is not a fancy 
frill. It is a real aid to production and a genuine asset. 
Today, it is a vital necessity. We must recognize it and 
act on it. More than that—we must stick with it, through 
good times and bad, for the desired long-term results can 
not be obtained if the whole program is to be thrown out 
at the first sign of declining business . 

















Report of Committee-of-Six 


Recommendations include those calling for transport board, 
reorganization court, new rate-making rule, elimination 
of subsidies and more liberal RF.C. lending 


ECOMMENDATIONS calling for adoption of a 
Ke definite national transportation policy, revision of 

the rule of rate-making, creation of a transporta- 
tion board and a railroad reorganization court, elimina- 
tion of subsidies to agencies competing with the railroads 
and enlargement of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
lending powers are among the proposals embodied in the 
report submitted to President Roosevelt on December 
23 by his railroad committee-of-six. The committee’s 
own summary of its recommendations follows: 


National transportation policy. Adoption by the Government 
of a definite national transportation policy providing for fair, 
impartial regulation of all modes of transportation, so admin- 
istered as to preserve the inherent advantage of each. 

Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission. Responsi- 
bility to be placed in the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
administer all regulatory provisions with respect to rates, serv- 
ices, valuation, and accounting as to all modes of transportation, 
together with powers of investigation limited to its jurisdiction. 

Revision of rate-making rule. Repeal of the present provisions 
of section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act and substitution 
therefor of a new rate-making rule applicable to all modes of 
transportation, with suggested wording of the rule. 

Long-and-short haul clause. Repeal of the so-called long-and- 
short haul clause of section 4 of the Act. 

Reparation. Amendment of sections 8 and 16 of the Act re- 
lating to reparation in accordance with recommendations here- 
tofore made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Intrastate rates. Extension of the power of the Commission 
with respect to intrastate rates in connection with general re- 
adjustments of interstate rates. 

Transportation Board. A new and independent agency to be 
created, charged with the duty of investigating and reporting to 
the Congress concerning the relative economy and fitness of the 
several modes of transportation and the extent to which any of 
them is now being subsidized, with its recommendations for 
further legislation. Thereafter to be charged with responsibility 
for administering as to all modes of transportation regulatory 
provisions relating to certificates of convenience and necessity 
covering new construction or operations and abandonments of 
facilities or operations, and the approval of the issuance of 
securities, consolidations, mergers, leases, acquisitions of control, 
interlocking directorates, etc., and to exercise all functions of a 
research or promotional nature relating primarily to any mode 
of transportation now vested in other agencies or bureaus. 

Tolls for use of improved waterways. A fair and reasonable 
system of tolls for commercial use of certain inland waters, the 
elimination of the Inland Waterways Corporation and disposal 
of its properties. 

Taxation and other Governmental impositions. Legislation, 
national and state, relieving the railroads of certain unjust tax 
burdens and providing that Government bear the expense of 
eliminating grade crossings. 

Reconstruction of bridges and other facilities. Adoption of 
policy that whenever, in connection with the improvement of 
navigable waters or the carrying out of flood-control or similar 
projects, a railroad is required to alter or reconstruct bridges or 
other facilities, it be reimbursed by the Government for all costs 
in excess of any direct benefit accruing to it. 

Land-grant rates. Repeal of the reduced rates provisions of 
the so-called land-grant statutes. 

Reorganization Court. Establishment of a single court vested 
with exclusive jurisdiction over matters connected with railroad 
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reorganizations and composed of judges selected with especial 
reference to their experience in and qualifications for this highly 
specialized service. The Federal district courts to retain juris- 
diction over all matters not connected with reorganization. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be relieved of all respon- 
sibility in railroad reorganizations. 

Consolidation plan. Repeal of provisions of the Act which 
make the Commission responsible for the prescription of a 
general plan of consolidation for railroads, thereby restoring to 
the carriers all initiative, but requiring approval by the Trans- 
portation Board of any proposed consolidation. Such approval 
to be granted or withheld in accordance with the considerations 
set forth in our recommendations, including protection of the 
public interest and a fair and equitable arrangement to protect 
the interest of employees affected. 

R. F. C. loans. Legislation enlarging the powers of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to purchase or guarantee ob- 
ligations of and to make loans to railroads or to receivers or 
trustees thereof and modifying the requirements with respect to 
the approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission of any 
such purchase, guarantee, or loan. 


The report was an unanimous one, signed by all six 
members of the committee—Carl R. Gray, vice-chairman 
of the Union Pacific; M. W. Clement, president of the 
Pennsylvania; E. E. Norris, president of the Southern; 
George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association; D. B. Robertson, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen; 
and B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees 
Department, American Federation of Labor. In con- 
cluding its summary the committee stated that it is 
“under no delusion that our recommendations, if given 
effect, would dispose of all the problems of the rail- 
roads.” It does feel, however, that “they would remove 
some of the major causes that are directly responsive 
to the principal task assigned to the committee of de- 
veloping recommendations calculated to be helpful in 
creating stability in the field of transportation.” 


Wheeler Confers with President 


The publication of the report puts the railroad prob- 
lem in the “conferences - with - Congressional - leaders” 
stage, in which connection Chairman Wheeler of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce visited the 
White House on December 27, and stated that he ex- 
pected to come back for further meetings to be attended 
also by Chairman Lea of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce and others. During his De- 
cember 27 White House visit, Senator Wheeler said the 
President and he had gone over the report in a general 
way. The Senator thought-the report could be taken as 
a “working basis” since there was no specific legislation 
suggested. He reiterated his opposition to long-and- 
short-haul-clause repeal but would not state his position 
on the other recommendations which he called “gen- 
eralities.’ He preferred to look over specific legislative 
proposals purporting to embody the recommendations. 

Everything in the report, Senator Wheeler went on, 
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is something which has been discussed for at least two 
years. He has not, however, given much consideration 
to the proposal for tolls on waterways nor to a change 
in the rule of rate-making. In the latter connection he 
has tried to find out what the committee is “driving at.” 
Meanwhile the Montanan told the President he would 
be glad to co-operate with any group seeking to work out 
a program of railroad legislation. 

The report does not deal with such matters as “make- 
work”’ legislation and the proposed amendment to the 
adjustment-board provisions of the Railway Labor Act, 
which are covered in the official “Railroad Program” 
promulgated by the A. A. R. Proposals having to do 
with labor relations, the report says, were considered ; 
but the committee “laid them aside believing that they 
are in'the main problems to be worked out to the extent 
possible in joint conferences through collective 
bargaining, and if no solution can be found they may be 
urged upon the government or otherwise handled as 
circumstances may appear to warrant.” Meanwhile the 
report’s discussion of consolidations had stipulated that 
there “the interests of the railway employees should be 
recognized and properly safeguarded.” 


Ask 2 Per Cent Equipment Loans 


In connection with the broadening of R. F. C. lending 
powers, the committee recommended the making of main- 
tenance loans on terms “of the greatest liberality” with 
respect to rate of interest and repayment; and loans for 
new equipment up to the full cost thereof at a rate of 
interest not in excess of two per cent, with payments on 
principal at the option of the borrower during the first 
five years. In connection with other R. F. C. loans it 
recommended that the certificate required of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be to the effect that the 
borrower’s earning power and collateral offer “reasonable 
assurance” of repayment. 

The report opens with a discussion of the “Nature 
of the Problem,” pointing out that a transportation prob- 
lem of which the railroad problem is but a phase has 
been created by the failure to develop a national trans- 
portation policy concurrently with the rapid development 
of transport facilities, particularly during the past 15 
years. One result of this lack of policy, the report adds, 
has been “an intensified but unequal and economically 
wasteful competition for traffic among the several modes 
of transportation.” Such competition has been unequal 
“by reason of the inequalities in the treatment accorded 
by government to the different modes of transportation.” 

Then comes a statement of the ramifications of the 
railroad industry, followed by a listing of the principal 
underlying causes of railway difficulties. Loss of traffic 
is listed as a major factor in such difficulties while a con- 
tributing cause has been the necessity for maintaining 
“sub-normal” rates in order to hold traffic. While it is 
conceded that an improvement in business conditions 
would eliminate “the principal and wholly natural” cause 
of railroad distress, it is nevertheless pointed out that 
such an upturn “would not bring about complete recov- 
ery.” The latter will come only as “contributory causes” 
are likewise removed—causes which “do not have their 
basis in fundamental economic principle but are artificial 
in nature.” Thus, while the committee asserts that the 
railroads “are entitled to no preferential treatment,” it 
thinks that they “most certainly are entitled to expect no 
less favorable treatment than that accorded their com- 
petitors in all matters of governmental regulation, impo- 
sition or subsidization.” 

_ The discussion of the need for a definite transporta- 
tion policy sets forth that such a policy should provide 
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an equitable regulatory set-up which “should be so ad- 
ministered as to preserve the inherent advantages of 
each mode of transportation, promote safe, economical 
and efficient service and foster sound economic condi- 
tions ; encourage fair wages, equitable working conditions 
established through collective bargaining; and prevent 
unfair or destructive competition; all to the end of 
promoting, encouraging, and insuring the development 
of a national transportation system adequate to meet the 
full needs of commerce, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense.” The report goes on to stipulate 
that it is not sufficient that regulatory laws on their face 
deal impartially with all agencies—there must also be 
“uniformity and impartiality” in administration. The 
latter, it adds, can best be assured by providing “that 
the agency administering any particular phase of regula- 
tion shall do so with respect to all modes of transporta- 
tion.” Also, the committee thinks there should be in 
the regulatory body no departments or divisions special- 
izing in the regulation of particular agencies of trans- 
portation. 

The discussion of the present regulatory scheme lists 
eight phases of railroad operations now regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The eight are: 
Rates, services, accounting, valuation, facilities, finance, 
investigation, and miscellaneous duties, the latter cover- 
ing such matters as safety, hours of service, standard 
time, etc. After brief outlines of present regulatory 
set-ups for motor, water and air transportation, the re- 
port considers the relationship between various regula- 
tory functions. It is there that it finds such differences 
in regulatory functions as to warrant setting up other 
agencies to divide the job*with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The other agencies would be the 
proposed transportation board and the reorganization 
court with authority over matters listed in the foregoing 
summary’s paragraphs referring to such recommended 
agencies. 


Revision of Rate-Making Rule 


The section dealing with the revision of the rule of 
rate-making recommends the repeal of section 15a and 
the substitution therefor of a rule, applicable to all 
modes of transportation, “to the effect that it shall be 
the duty of the commission to exercise its authority over 
rates so far as is consistent with its duty to protect the 
public interest against the exaction of unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory rates, in such a way as to 
permit the establishment by each mode of transportation 
of rates which, as a whole, will be adequate, under 
honest, efficient and economical management; (a) to 
sustain a national transportation system sufficient at all 
times to meet the needs of commerce, of the Postal Serv- 
ice and of the national defense; (b) to establish and 
maintain credit so that capital essential to provide the 
needed facilities and service may be attracted to the 
transportation industry; and (c) to afford fair treat- 
ment to those having their money invested in the 
property held for and used in the service of transporta- 
tion.” 

The committee adds that the commission “should as 
at present be allowed reasonable latitude to modify or 
adjust any particular rate which it may find to be un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory and to prescribe 
different rates for different sections of the country;” 
also, the foregoing proposal “would not limit the power 
of the commission to prescribe maximum and minimum 
rates or to suspend new rates.” The recommendation 
in connection with increased I. C. C. power over intra- 
state rates is designed to eliminate delays and revenue 
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losses incident to the failure of state commissions to 
follow the I. C. C. lead on general rate revisions. 
Next in turn come discussions of the recommenda- 
tions in connection with repeal of the long-and-short- 
haul clause, relief on reparations, the transportation 
board, and subsidies to water transportation. In the 
latter connection the recommendation as to tolls is limit- 
ed to payments “adequate only to reimburse the govern- 
ment for its expenditures in improving and maintaining 
the waterways for purposes of navigation.” 
mittee made no recommendation with respect to tolls 
for the use of harbors or of the Great Lakes, but it 
intended to include “the various coastal canals.” 


The Federal Barge Line 


The operation of the Federal Barge Lines is called 
“the most pronounced case of governmental subsidiza- 
tion of competitive transportation ;” and the committee 
suggests that whether or not all the conditions specified 
in the Denison Act of 1928 have been met, the “ex- 
periment has continued to the point where there can 
no longer be any doubt as to the success or failure of 
the barge line operation.” And pending termination of 
the operation, it thinks that the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration should be compelled to pay tolls or at least 
have tolls considered by regulatory authorities fixing its 
rates. With respect to the extension of waterway im- 
provements the committee would have Congress restrict 
future projects to those which have been found to be 
consistent with the above-mentioned declaration of na- 
tional transportation policy. The discussion of “Sub- 
sidization of Highway Transportation” turns on com- 
parisons of railroad taxes plus maintenance of way 
expenditures and motor carrier taxes, but goes on to 
suggest that action await the results of the proposed 
transportation board’s study of the matter. 

The section on taxation devotes considerable atten- 
tion to state taxes, in which connection there emerges 
the specific recommendation that Congress provide that 
such state levies as franchise taxes imposed for the 
privilege of doing intrastate business “may not be im- 
posed by the states except to the extent that the taxes 
are paid from current net earnings reasonably attribu- 
table to intrastate operations.” With respect to federal 
taxes the committee suggests that the railroads “should 
be relieved entirely from the surtax on undistributed 
profits, or in the alternative, they should be allowed to 
deduct from the income subject to this tax amounts 
expended for debt reduction and for additions and bet- 
terments.” There is also a recommendation for relief 
from the capital stock tax, followed by the suggestion that 
Congress “would be justified in providing, for a limited 
period at least,” that amounts used for debt reductions 
and for additions and betterments “should be allowed 
as credits to income subject to income tax.” 

After brief discussions of the recommendations in 
connection with grade crossing eliminations, recon- 
struction of bridges and land grant rates, comes the 
section on reorganization procedure. There is the pro- 
posal for the reorganization court and other suggestions. 
Among the latter is the stipulation that the aim of re- 
organization should be to provide a capital structure 
calculated to safeguard against future insolvency. Be- 
cause of doubts as to the constitutionality of legislation 
dealing with the subject, the committee made no rec- 
ommendation with respect to voluntary reorganizations. 
However, it has no doubt “as to the desirability of such 
legislation if it can properly be provided.” The brief 
discussion of the capital structure of solvent roads 
closes with the suggestion that railroads should be 
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permitted a credit in the computation of their income 
tax “to the extent that paper profits are realized in 
connection with the retirement of debt.” 


Co-ordination and Consolidation 


The committee does not have much hope for large- 
scale economies through co-ordination of facilities and 
operations. It points out that the railroad industry is 
now “probably the most extensively co-ordinated one 
in the country ;” and “the practical aspects of the prob- 
lem”. in connection with most current co-ordination 
proposals “have offered obstacles of such magnitude as 
to make the projects infeasible.” The fundamental dif- 
ficulty, the report adds, is that most suggested co-ordina- 
tion proposals “would involve virtual consolidation of 
facilities or equipment of competing carriers while 
leaving the owners thereof still in competition, or in- 
volve consolidation of highly competitive traffic without 
eliminating the reasons for competition.” The com- 
mittee knows of no method whereby a railroad could be 
properly compensated for surrender of a_ strategic 
position which it has acquired and developed “through 
pioneer effort, foresight, initiative and the expenditure 
of vast sums of money... .” 

“Consolidation, on the other hand,” the report goes 
on, “need mean no surrender of position . but 
contemplates a blending of the separate units into the 
consolidated company on an equitable basis which gives 
full and proper recognition to all attributes and con- 
tributions of each.” Thus the committee believes that 
“to the extent that improvements in service and econo- 
mies of operation can be obtained through unification of 
operations it should wherever possible be accomplished 
through consolidation.” In the latter connection, how- 
ever, the committee does not think the country “is 
ready for any compulsory system of consolidations.” In 
its opinion “the best results will be achieved by leaving 
all initiative in the matter to the railroads themselves, 
with the requirement of the approval of the Transporta- 
tion Board.....such approval to carry with it immunity 
from all prohibitions and restrictions of state or federal 
laws....” Preferably, the report goes on, consolida- 
tions should be effected through exchange of securities, 
“and should result in reductions of fixed charges.” Also, 
“unless conditions fully warrant it, and the Board shall 
specifically so find, any leasing arrangement which con- 
templates a guarantee of dividends as an incident of 
consolidation should not be permitted.” 

The section on Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans calls the proposed change in the certificate required 
of the I. C. C. “in substance the requirement that applied 
to loans made under section 210 of the Transportation 
Act, 1920.” The committee would extend maintenance 
loans to receivers and trustees as well as to solvent roads, 
requiring the borrower to agree “to use the proceeds of 
the loan for the direct employment of labor and for the 
purchase, or in reimbursement of the purchase, of ma- 
terials to be used for maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment, with the stipulation that the amounts charge- 
able to labor must be expended to maintain existing 
forces, which would otherwise be reduced, or increase 
existing forces.” Also, such employment should be at 
standard wage rates and under existing working agree- 
ments. With respect to the above-mentioned two per 
cent equipment loans the committee would require a bor- 
rower who elected to make no payments on principal 
during the first five years to pay the whole in semi-annual 
installments over the subsequent 10 years. Thus the 
term of the loan would be 15 years. 

(Continued on page 950) 
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The Two-Track South 
Side Span, Just Before 
It Was Rolled Into 
Position. The Rolling 
of the North Side 
Span, Obscured by 
the Train, Was Under 
Way When This Pic- 
ture Was Taken 





Installing Under-Grade Bridges 
on Heavy-Traftic Line 


Through extensive experience the Pennsylvania has developed 
a highly-perfected technic on its four-track 
New York-Philadelphia line 


has been confronted with projects involving the 
installation of highway under-grade bridges on 
its high-speed heavy-traffic four-track line between New 
York and Philadelphia, and out of its experience with 
these projects it has evolved a mode of procedure by 
means of which it has achieved a high degree of success 
in eliminating delays to traffic and in insuring safe con- 
duct of the work. Some idea of the problem that has 
confronted the railroad in dealing with these projects 
may be gained when it is considered that the New York- 
Philadelphia line, which is electrified, carries as many 
as 190 high-speed passenger and freight trains daily. 
During the last four years, four highway under-grade 
bridges have been constructed under the main line in 
this territory. As a rule these projects have involved 
no disturbance of the track grades, the necessary head- 
room being obtained by depressing the highway grades. 


in recent years the Pennsylvania 





The Subway from the South During the Early Stages of the Work. 
The Falsework Is in Place and the Excavation for the Abutments 
Is Well Under Way 
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In all cases the structures consist of through plate- 
girder spans on concrete abutments, with floor systems 
of wide-flange beams encased in concrete. The prac- 
tice has been to construct the bridges on falsework at 
the side concurrently with the construction of the abut- 
ments under traffic and then to roll the spans into their 
final positions. In this procedure each structure is as- 
sembled in two parts, each carrying two tracks, which 
are rolled into position from opposite sides of the right- 
of-way. 


Procedure Highly Perfected 


The basic idea involved in this procedure is, of course, 
not new but, as the result of its extended experience 
with such installations, the Pennsylvania has developed 
a highly-perfected procedure, involving a number of 
modifications and innovations as compared with earlier 





The Span Carrying the Westbound Tracks Just After It Had Been 
Rolled Into Position. Note the Hoisting Engine with the Cables 
Extending Beneath the Span 
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practice. Typical of these installations is that at Deans, 
N. J., which, being the most recently completed bridge 
to be constructed on the New York-Philadelphia line, 
was built and installed in accordance with the latest 
practices evolved on this road. However, the project 
at Deans differed from previous installations in that 
much of the excavation for the abutments and the road- 
way involved an exceedingly hard trap rock, which added 
materially to the difficulties, as this had to be excavated 
under high-speed traffic. 

The subway at Deans was constructed to eliminate 
two crossings at grade, one carrying Deans road and the 
other carrying Black Horse lane which crossed the rail- 
road a short distance east of Deans. Back Horse lane 
has now been relocated to connect with Deans road on 
the northerly side of the Pennsylvania’s tracks. 

The new structure embodies five through plate girders 
which carry the four tracks on 14-ft. centers. Since the 
highway crosses the railroad at an angle of 58 degrees. 
48 min., it was necessary to install girders 52 ft. 2 in. 
long between end bearings to obtain a roadway 40 ft. 
wide between abutments. These girders are supported 
on reinforced concrete gravity-type abutments and carry 
a floor system consisting of 14-in. 61-lb. CB sections 
spaced 2 ft. 2 in. apart. These floor beams are encased 
in concrete which, on the under side, is flush with the 
lower surfaces of the floor-beam flanges. To provide 
for drainage, the concrete deck of the bridge was in- 
stalled on a grade descending both ways from the mid- 
dle, the surface being 5 in. above the floor beams at the 
center of the bridge and 2 in. at the ends. 

In the vicinity of the Deans Road crossing the tracks 
are on a light fill which was of sufficient depth to place 
the level of the grade crossing about 5 ft. above that 
of the highway. However, the necessary head-room 
for the subway was obtained entirely by depressing the 
highway and without disturbing the track grade. Since 
the trap rock mentioned previously was encountered at 
a level about 10 ft. below the top of the rail, the largest 
part of the excavation was conducted in this material. 


Assembled in Two Parts 


Essentially the procedure for constructing the bridge 
at Deans involved the assembly of the structure in two 
parts, each carrying two tracks, on opposite sides of 
the roadbed. In four-track territory on the Pennsyl- 
vania the tracks are designated as No. 1 to No. 4, be- 
ginning with the southerly track which is the eastbound 
passenger main. No. 2 track is the eastbound freight 
main, No. 3 is the westbound freight main and No. 4 
is the westbound passenger main. Thus the spans for 
carrying tracks No. 1 and No. 2 were constructed on 
the south side of the running tracks and those for carry- 
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ing tracks No. 3 and No. 4 were assembled on the north 
side. 

The first step in the work at Deans comprised the 
installation of the necessary temporary trestle spans to 
carry the tracks during the excavation for, and the con- 
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Cross-Section at One of the Abutments, Showing the Manner in 
Which the Temporary Span Was Supported During Construction 
of the Abutment 





























struction of, the concrete abutments and wingwalls. In 
these trestle spans the principal stringer members con- 
sisted of 18%-in. 85-lb. I-beams, three of which were 
placed longitudinally under each rail. Each line of 
I-beams consisted of a 38-ft. and a 52-ft. section, stag- 
gered ; thus they were of sufficient length to extend well 
beyond the abutment excavations in both directions. No 
holes were drilled in the I-beams, the necessity for doing 
this being avoided through the use of suitable clamps 
and timber fillers and blocking for holding the beams 
securely in position. 

In the areas where it was necessary to excavate for 
the abutments the I-beams were initially supported at 
intervals of 4 ft. on 14-in. by 12-in. timbers placed trans- 
versely, which later formed the caps of timber frame 
bents that were inserted to carry the temporary spans 
across the excavations. Between the abutment excava- 
tions a core of material was allowed to remain in place 
until after the permanent spans had been rolled into 
position, and on this material, as well as at the extreme 
ends of the temporary structure, the temporary stringers 
were supported on timber grillages. 


Inserting the Falsework 


In placing the I-beams the crossties in the tracks af- 
fected were first replaced with 8-in. by 10-in. by 9-ft. 
squared bridge ties, which had been dapped to receive 





This View Shows the Manner in Which the Free Ends of the Floor 
Beams of One of the Spans Were Suspended by Means of Cables 
for the Rolling Operation 


The Subway After the Excavation of the Core Had Been Completed. 
Note the Timber Protection for the Abutments During the Excavation 
Operations 
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the top flanges of the I-beams, and the caps and other 
supporting members of the I-beams were inserted. Next 
the tracks were blocked up, one by one, and the I-beam 
stringers swung into position under them. When the 
latter step was carried out under tracks No. 2 and No. 3 
(freight tracks) the work was done under traffic, but 
tracks No. 1 and No. 4 were taken out of service for 
about three hours (at different times) while the girders 
were being inserted. This comprised the only time, other 
than when the bridges were rolled into position, that 
the tracks were taken out of service during this project. 
Following the insertion of the I-beams the excavation 
for the abutments was carried downward in successive 
steps, the supporting frame bents being shifted as neces- 
sary and increased in height as the excavations deepened. 

In the meantime the work of assembling the two parts 
of the bridge at the sides was undertaken. Preliminary 
to this, the necessary falsework was constructed in ex- 
cavations made for this purpose. This falsework con- 
sisted of a timber frame bent of heavy construction for 
supporting each end of the bridge. These bents were 
continued underneath the running tracks to serve as 
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Here this girder (No. 3) served simply as a template 
and the connections were bolted. It was then discon- 
nected and transferred to the north side of the track 
where it remained as a part of the structure that was 
assembled on that side. 

In order that the final connections involving this gir- 
der could be made after both portions of the bridge had 
been roiled into the final position, the adjacent concrete 
decks were placed only to within 2 ft. of the girder prior 
to rolling the spans into position, the remainder of the 
deck being poured by using concrete buggies after this 
operation had been performed. The construction joints 
thus formed were protected by suitable copper flashing 
and waterproofing. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that, since the one 
set of floor beams protruded into space as a cantilever, 
it was necessary to provide some means of supporting 
the ends of these beams. During the assembly work 
this was accomplished by means of blocking, but when 
this blocking was removed in preparation for moving 
the spans into their final position a system of steel cables, 
attached to the rigid portion of the bridge assembly and 
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travel bents, although during the construction of the 
abutments those portions that extended under the tracks 
acted as supporting bents for the temporary track spans. 


Travel System 


The travel system that was carried on top of these 
bents comprised three continuous lines of 100-Ib. rail, 
arranged in the upright position, on which rested a series 
of steel rollers, 3 in. in diameter and 30 in. long. These 
rollers were placed on 12-in. centers and were maintained 
in the desired position relative to each other by means 
of two continuous steel spacer plates which contained 
holes of the proper size and spacing into which the ends 
of the rollers were inserted. On these rollers the bridge 
spans were supported, through a system of timber blocks 
under each girder, by means of three lines of inverted 
100-lb. rails, the bases of which were spiked to the lower 
surfaces of the blocks. Thus, during the shifting pro- 
cess, the upright rails acted as the tracks on which the 
rollers operated while the inverted rails moved on the 
rollers. 

The bridge spans were completely assembled on the 
falsework, including the pouring of the concrete decks 
(except as noted later) and the placing of the ballast 
and ties. In order to insure accuracy in making final 
connections the center girder (No. 3, counting from 
south to north) was first erected as a part of the struc- 
ture that was assembled on the south side of the track. 
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fitted with turnbuckles, was substituted. These cables 
were fastened to a rail placed under the ends of the floor 
beams parallel with the bridge center line, and extended 
over blocking on the first girder (No. 2) to connections 
by means of hooks to the top flanges and cover plates 
of the outside girder (No. 1). To increase the vertical 
component of the tension exerted in these cables, their 
inclination with the horizontal was increased by placing 
three layers of 12-in. by 12-in. timbers on the top of the 
center girder before placing the cables in position. 


Jacking Bents 


As assembled, the bridges were 5 in. above their final 
positions and in preparation for lowering them into posi- 
tion a timber jacking bent was constructed at the face 
of the abutment wall under the final location of each 
girder. These bents were supported on the protruding 
toe of the abutment footing which had been constructed 
with a level top surface especially for this purpose. Since 
a jacking bent was placed under the end of each girder 
there were six such bents, and each one carried a 200- 
ton hydraulic jack with an individual pump. 

In preparation for rolling the bridge into place a trac- 
tion system was arranged which involved the use of a 
horizontal double-drum hoist driven by a 65-hp. gasoline 
engine. This hoist was anchored immediately to the 
north of that portion of the bridge that was assembled 
on the north side of the tracks and from this position it 
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was used to pull both parts of the bridge into their final 
alinement. This was done by using the two portions 
of the bridge alternately as anchorages and by so ar- 
ranging the system of cables and sheaves that each of 
the two cables pulled on one end of the span to be moved 
through sheaves attached to the anchor span. 

The actual work of rolling the two parts of the bridge 
into their final positions was carried out on two succes- 
sive days, the three-girder portion on the north side of 
the tracks being moved into position on the first day 
while that on the south side was shifted to its final posi- 
tion on the following day. During the shifting operations 
on the first day tracks No. 3 and No. 4 were out of serv- 
ice 3 hr. 45 min., although the actual shifting of the 
spans required only 2% min. and the entire operation of 
shifting the spans and jacking them down onto the bear- 
ings consumed only 27% min. 

The following is a record of the operations on the first 
day, from the time the tracks were taken out of service: 


Tracks No. 3 and No. 4 out of service .....cccccccece 8:15 a.m 
Removal of temporary trestle completed ............... 9:03 a.m. 
Pulling started (trial pull made previously) .............. 9:091%4 a. m. 
Pulling completed .......4 Sivedonuwnesewelentstaeoeled 9:12 a.m. 
is aie onde pene Edine MOM eKKeGEKE OS 9:37 a.m. 
Pee ee oe ee Oe ve ckdsdetcdenesceicwesoneeeee 11:56 a.m. 
ee ek Oe EO, OF oevauccewesecpapenseewncneses 33:57 a.m. 
Track No. 4 ready for service at restricted speed ........ 12:00 noon 
Track No. 3 ready for service at restricted speed ........ 12:05 p.m. 
Track No. 4 ready for service at full speed .............. 12:50 p.m. 
Track No. 3 ready for service at full speed ............4. 2:10 p.m. 


On the following day the eastbound spans were shifted 
on a comparable schedule, track No. 1 being out of serv- 
ice only 3 hr. 35 min. and track No. 2 somewhat longer. 
Before rolling this portion of the bridge into place, the 
floor-beam brackets were attached loosely to the pro- 
truding ends of the floor beams in order to conserve time 
in making the final connections between this portion of 
the structure and the middle girder. Special turned 
bolts were used for making the connections between the 
floor beam clip angles and the web of the middle girder. 


No Complications 


Both shifting operations proceeded smoothly and with- 
out complications and when the jacks were released and 
the spans lowered, contact with the bearings was found 
to be exceedingly accurate. For this reason it was not 
necessary, in either case, to resort to the use of two 100- 
ton jacks that had been provided for shifting the spans 
laterally if this became necessary. Neither was it neces- 
sary to bring into use a system of guides that had been 
provided for directing the spans back into the proper 
alinement if they developed a tendency to shift laterally 
during the rolling operations. 

After the shifting of the spans had been completed 
additional work included the placing of the two 2-ft. 
strips of concrete deck adjacent to the center girder, the 
casting of a 10-duct (3%-in. diameter) concrete conduit 
system on the facia of the northerly girder, and the 
placing of the concrete pedestal blocks at the end of each 
abutment. The latter were not placed previously because 
they would have interfered with the shifting operations. 
Because it consisted largely of trap rock, the core of 
material that still remained between the abutments after 
the spans had been placed was loosened by blasting, light 
charges being used to prevent damage to the abutments 
and bridge spans. During the blasting operations, the 
faces of the abutments and wingwalls were protected by 
a covering of heavy bridge timbers. 

The subway structure at Deans were designed and 
installed under the supervision of A. C. Watson, chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania’s New York zone, and T. 
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W. Pinard, engineer of bridges and buildings, with M. L. 
Kyle, assistant engineer, in charge of the construction 
work. Since this project formed part of the federal gov- 
ernment’s grade crossing elimination program it was 
handled by the New Jersey State Highway department 
of which Morris Goodkind is engineer of bridges. All 
work connected with the project was done under con- 
tract by Ole Hansen, Ventnor City, N. J. M. L. Vail, 
resident engineer, was in charge for the highway depart- 
ment, while A. R. Henry was engineer for the contractor. 


Report of Committee-of-Six 
(Continued from page 944) 


The committee’s “Final Word” points out how the 
railroads could aid in reviving business, suggesting that 
“an average of a billion dollars a year can justifiably be 
expended in further modernizing and improving their 
properties, including acquisition of new equipment.” 
Meanwhile if the committee’s recommendations in con- 
nection with the equalization of competition be adopted, 
“there will remain matters with which the industry itself 
can and should deal.” For one thing, the report goes 
on, “they should give more accelerated activity and ef- 
fort to the matter of adjusting their services and pricing 
to the requirements of the traffic....There must also 
be a realization on the part of management that many 
of the corrective measures to which we have called atten- 
tion require the active, intelligent and united support of 
the entire industry for their accomplishment.” In clos- 
ing the committee said that it suggested no “policy of 
retrogression—to the contrary, we urge the adoption of 
a progressive policy which will recognize the changing 
conditions and will shape future legislation accordingly.” 

Accompanying the report as “A Survey of Transpor- 
tation in the United States,” and an appendix with vari- 
ous data and charts. J. J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, said last week that the 
report appeared to be the “most comprehensive and con- 
structive that has ever been made as to the transportation 
problem and proposals for its solution.” Interviewed at 
Cleveland, Ohio, A. F. Whitney, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, called it “just another 
smoke screen to tickle the chins of the public, give the 
railroads a little relief and possibly to take something 
from the public as well as employees.” 





Photo by Collons, Chicago 
The Southern’s Day Local Between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Chattanooga at Memphis Station 
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Brinley Becomes 


Baldwin Head 


Executive vice-president to fill pres- 
idency of Baldwin Locomotive 
works vacated by G. H. Houston 








HARLES E. BRINLEY was elected to the presi- 
c dency of the Baldwin Locomotive Works at a meet- 

ing of the board of directors held on December 15 
to fill the vacancy in that office existing since the resigna- 
tion of George H. Houston, effective September 30, and 
announced in the Railway Age of September 3, page 354. 
Mr. Brinley was elected a director and member of the 
executive committee of the company on the occasion of 
its reorganization under Section 77B of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act earlier this year and has been acting 
head of the company, as acting vice-president with full 
executive powers, since Mr. Houston’s resignation. 

Mr. Brinley, who has been associated with the Ameri- 
can Pulley Company of Philadelphia, Pa., since 1901 
and served as its president since 1919, was born in 
Philadelphia in 1880 and received his higher education 
as a mechanical engineer at Yale University, receiving 
his bachelor degree in 1900 and a degree from the Shef- 
field Scientific School in 1901. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, a director 
of a number of important industrial, public utility and 
Insurance companies and a trustee of the Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology. While his own connection with 
Baldwin is of recent origin, Mr. Brinley’s father, before 
he founded the American Pulley Company, is reported 
to have served as a chemist with the Midvale Company, 
now a Baldwin subsidiary, in its early days. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works is unique among 
American business organizations in having remained a 
joint partnership until 1909, when it was reorganized as 
a public stock corporation. -This technicality, however, 
Is no indication of its relative importance before that 
date, for although it was a closely-held manufacturing 
concern, it had already become one of the country’s 
largest locomotive builders. 

Matthias W. Baldwin, its founder, built his first loco- 
motive (a miniature for the Philadelphia Museum) in 
1831 and completed his first road product, “Old Iron- 
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sides,” on November 23, 1832. Until his death in 1866, 
he was in the front rank of locomotive development and 
was the first to incorporate in his products such features 
as the swivel locomotive truck, the half-crank for trans- 
mission of power, and the tight joint for steam pipes 
and tubes. He early demonstrated an almost prophetic 
understanding of modern methods of production; for 
example, as early as 1839 he was of the opinion that all 
like parts of similar locomotives should be made uni- 
versally uniform and interchangeable. This principle 
was later carried out in the Baldwin organization begin- 
ning about 1861 and culminated in the inauguration of 
an independent department of the Works known as the 
department of standard gages. 

His successors have carried on the tradition of pio- 
neering; as early as 1895 the Works turned out an ex- 
perimental electric locomotive for the account of the 
North American Company and in 1911 constructed its 
first internal combustion locomotive, having a unique side 
rod drive. 

Concurrently with this refinement of product, Baldwin 
constantly expanded its plant. A most important step 
in this process was the completion of an erecting shop 
at Eddystone, about 12 miles south of Philadelphia, in 
1907, which, followed by similar construction, led to the 
final abandonment of the old and constricted plant in 
the heart of Philadelphia at Broad and Spring Garden 
streets in 1928. Today the Eddystone facilities com- 
prise some 590 acres of ground, 108 acres of floor space, 
90 separate buildings and 26 miles of intra-plant track- 
work. 

In such development the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has taken over various subsidiary companies turning out 
other products than locomotives. Most important of 
these are the Standard Steel Works Company, manu- 
facturing forgings, castings, wheels and springs; the 
Baldwin-Southwark Corporation, turning out water 

(Continued on page 954) 














The Superintendent Can Improve Car Handling and Distribution by Education and Supervision 


Efficient Use of Cars” 


Proper car distribution plays a large part in producing 
satisfactory operating ratios 


HE primary factor in securing the maximum utili- 

zation of freight cars is the development of the 

proper mental attitude of the superintendent’s 
staff as well as that of all local forces involved in the 
handling of cars. It is essential that those responsible 
be made definitely “car conscious.” They must be 
trained to the constant realization that an idle car repre- 
sents an actual out-of-pocket loss to the railroad. The 
development of this psychology on the part of the division 
staff is directly up to the superintendent and after’ his 
staff is properly trained it can be put over and main- 
tained in the minds of the local forces only through 
constant discussion by supervisory forces in their contacts 
on the line. 

When this realization has been instilled in the minds 
of those responsible for car handling, the problem of 
securing maximum efficiency from cars resolves itself 
into two additional activities which must be constant and 
vigorous, the education in the proper method of handling, 
and proper follow-up to know definitely what is going 
on in order that corrective action can be applied if 
necessary. 


Car Education 


The first step is for the superintendent to train him- 
self and his staff, including car distributors, to read and 
familiarize themselves thoroughly with car-handling in- 
structions as they are received. Next, the superintendent 
must see that he and his staff are at all times thoroughly 
familiar with car service rules, per diem rules, reclaim 
plans and all similar regulations governing the orderly 
and regular movement of cars. This policy on the part 





* From a report presented at the convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Railroad Superintendents by a committee of which J. W. Rea, 
general superintendent, Missouri Pacific, was chairman. 
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of the superintendent and his staff of being fully in- 
formed at all times on car handling matters must be car- 
ried on to the extent necessary, not only to permit their 
supervising the movement of cars, but also to enable 
them promptly and intelligently to answer questions 
put to them from time to time by the local people. 

After the necessary arrangements have been made for 
keeping the division staff fully informed at all times, the 
next problem is the building up and maintaining of a 
complete knowledge of proper car handling practices in 
the minds of the local agents, yard clerks and other local 
forces involved. This is fundamentally a question of 
the proper interest in and handling of instructions. In 
order that instructions regarding the distribution of cars 
may be kept prominently before those responsible and 
given the proper attention, some systematic method of 
issuing instructions must be evolved whereby telegraphic 
and similar instructions of short term nature will, so far 
as possible, be avoided, as it has been found that such 
instructions are usually placed on bulletin boards and 
elsewhere and are soon lost in a maze of other detail. 
Instead there should be a regular weekly or monthly set 
of basic instructions, supplemented by a daily car order 
issued by the car distributor to the principal terminals. 
Other changes necessary in the basic instructions should 
be issued in a prescribed form and as regular numbered 
supplements. 

In order to insure the proper handling of these in- 
structions, superintendents and trainmasters should main- 
tain a file in the exact manner as is prescribed for the 
local people. This file should be with them at all times 
when on the road and they should take advantage of 
every opportunity to check the local force’s files against 
their own to develop any irregularities. 

The proper observance of car service rules, which can 
be obtained only if local people are thoroughly familiar 
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with them, is a matter of great importance. Copies of 
car service rules should be placed in the hands of all 
responsible for handling cars. One of the best methods 
of inciting interest is the issuance of a monthly question- 
naire by the superintendent’s office, based “entirely on 
those instructions and the proper handling of cars there- 
under. This questionnaire should go to all those on the 
division who are involved in car handling, the answers 
collected, and a monthly letter issued showing the grades 
made and the standing of each individual from a divi- 
sion standpoint. With the competitive feature thus 
brought out much can be accomplished. 

It is frequently necessary to issue miscellaneous in- 
structions of a permanent nature relating to car handling. 
These instructions are sometimes put with other miscel- 
laneous correspondence, with the result that, within a 
few days after receipt, they are filed and more or less 
forgotten. This can be avoided if all such instructions 
are issued in a prescribed form and under some desig- 
nated title, as for example, “Special Instruction Letters— 
Freight Car Service,” and each given a number. Indices 
should be issued at regular intervals to insure that these 
instructions are being maintained up to date at all times 
and a permanent binder should be furnished. 

The proper follow-up of car instructions and car- 
handling matters generally, to the extent necessary to 
enable the superintendent and his staff to supervise them 
intelligently and thereby secure the maximum efficiency 
from cars, is a much bigger job than that of educating 
employees as to what should be done. Some of the prin- 


cipal items which must be constantly before the division 
staff are: 


1. Car detention at stations and yards. 

2. Car detention on bad order cars. 

3. Car detention and class equipment in company 
material service. 

4. Class and ownership of cars used for merchandise 
service. 

5. Car supply as compared with demand at each 
station. 

6. Cars of same kind moving in opposite directions. 

7. Cars on hand awaiting movement. 

8. Cars interchanged with connecting lines. 

9. Prompt and adequate notice to consignees. 


10. Avoiding the use of high class cars for loading 
commodities that make them unfit for future high class 
loading. 


System of Car Reports 


In order to accomplish the desired results, the above 
information and many other items of importance, must 
be covered by a comprehensive system of reports so 
designed as to bring out all the salient features involved. 
Taking up the items in the order in which they are 
shown, the following is a general outline of the type and 
kind of reports which, it is felt, will meet the superin- 
tendent’s needs: 


1. Car detention at stations is probably the most im- 
portant single item of car distribution. The handling of 
cars at the local stations determines whether maximum 
utilization is being secured. The situation at the local 
station cannot properly be covered in a single report. 
There should be one foundation report to reflect the gen- 
eral situation and then other reports to reflect the specific 
causes of undue detention and to bring those cases to the 
attention of supervisory officers. The foundation report 
should be based on, and include, the daily yard check of 
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cars on hand and should reflect, in addition to the car 
initial and number: 


Kind, class and capacity of car; 
Contents, or if empty so state; 
Destination, consignee, consignor or carding; 
Date arrival this terminal and this yard; 
Date placed, actual and constructive ; 
Number days detained, separated— 

For placement ; 

Unloading ; 

Empty; 

Loading ; 

For disposition ; 

For movement ; 

Bad order ; 
Remarks; 
Time of check; 
Weather conditions. 


Supplementary reports to be made from this founda- 
tion report should include : 


(a) A report of loaded cars on hand 24 hr. or more 
for placement, movement, or disposition, and empty 
foreign cars on hand 24 hr. or more for the same pur- 
poses. This report should be made at principal terminals 
only ; 

(b) A report of commercial freight on hand 72 hr. or 
more for placement, unloading, disposition, movement, 
or bad order; 


(c) A report of bad order cars on hand awaiting place- 
ment to repair tracks. This report also to be confined 
to principal terminals. 

Each of these supplementary reports should be in suf- 
ficient detail to locate the cause of any delays and fix the 
responsibility. Copies should be distributed to the local 
supervisory forces involved, as well as to the super- 
intendent’s staff. 


2. Car detention on bad order cars is best analyzed by 
means of a report which should be compiled separately 
for loaded and empty cars in such a manner as to show: 

(a) Date and time bad ordered ; 

(b) Date and time placed to rip tracks ; 
(c) Date and time ordered out; 

(d) Date and time pulled from rip tracks ; 


for each individual car. This report, particularly if 
further provisions are made to show total elapsed time 
on each of the above accounts, will immediately indicate 
just where any undue detention to bad order cars is 
occurring and who is responsible. Copies of this report 
should go to interested mechanical and transportation 
supervisors. 

3. Car detention and class of equipment in company 
material service should be reflected by a report compiled 
in sufficient detail to permit determining the kind, class, 
and ownership of equipment used; consignee; time on 
hand awaiting disposition or unloading; and kind of 
material. Information for this report should be secured 
from the foundation report. Copies of this report should 
go to representatives of the mechanical, maintenance of 
way, and stores departments, when activities of these 
departments involve the equipment shown thereon. 

4. The class and ownership of cars used for merchan- 
dise loading should be reflected by a daily report from 
all merchandise loading stations, showing the point of 
loading, car initial, number, destination and total weight 
of the load. This report will serve the dual purpose of 
a check on cars used and a basis for various |. c. 1. ton- 
nage statistics, and enable the superintendent to keep his 
merchandise cars adjusted to actual requirements, making 
consolidations when necessary, and authorizing additional 
cars only when foreign box and refrigerator cars cannot 
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be used in the direction they would otherwise move 
empty. 

5. Car supply as compared with demand at each sta- 
tion is almost universally reflected by a daily telegraphic 
report of cars on hand and cars ordered for the following 
day’s loading. This report is of great importance in 
maintaining an even distribution of cars and should be 
given considerable study to insure its providing for a 
detailed analysis of car orders and cars on hand. The 
additional work and telegraphing involved in getting this 
report in detail is justified. 


6. Cars of the same kind moving in opposite directions 
should be covered by a daily report to the superintendent 
in order that he may call for an explanation of any ap- 
parent cross-hauls in road or terminal movement. Knowl- 
edge on the part of local people that all such moves will 
be brought to the attention of the superintendent serves 
as a great deterrent to careless car handling, such as the 
“sluffing” of empty cars out of local stations on local 
trains regardless of destination or requirements, and on 
the part of car distributors and others in permitting empty 
cars to move through or away from territories where 
they are, or in the immediate future will be, needed for 
loading. 

7. Cars on hand awaiting movement. This should be 
a telegraphic report reaching the superintendent early 
each morning and should be so compiled as to separate 
loads and empties, and the empties by classes, and be- 
tween system and foreign. Proper attention and follow- 
up of this report will tend to eliminate accumulations 
before they have become serious and avoid the unneces- 
sary loss of many car days. 

8. Cars interchanged with connecting lines. This in- 
formation can be secured from the standard interchange 
report, copies of which should be forwarded daily to the 
superintendent for the attention of his car distributor. 
Through this report, the car distributor will be able to 
detect irregularities such as the improper acceptance of 
empty cars, cross haul of cars, loss to connections of cars 
needed for loading, and also to a certain degree to check 
on the observance of the car service rules in the loadings 
originating on his division. 

9. Prompt notification to consignees of readiness to 
deliver cars speeds up terminal operation. 


Checking Efficiency 


A system of efficiency checks on division car distribu- 
tion should be developed. The full utilization of the 
cubical and carrying capacity of cars presents great pos- 
sibilities in increasing efficient car handling by the super- 
intendent and his staff through their contacts with the 
shipping public. Further results can be obtained along 
this line by training local people to watch regular in- 
bound movement and report any prevailing tendencies 
toward light loading. Of the time consumed by cars at 
local stations 40 to 50 per cent is consumed by shippers 
and receivers in loading and unloading cars. 

Delays to equipment resulting from the unnecessary 
detention to cars loading and unloading, or awaiting 
loading, can be overcome through proper and constant 
contact with the patrons. They should know that when 
they order more cars than they can load currently, order 
cars before they are ready to load them, or purchase 
materials for shipment in quantity in excess of their 
ability to unload, they are not only losing money for the 
railroad but are seriously impairing the quality of the 
service which they have a right to expect from the rail- 
road. To secure results, the superintendent should be 
familiar with the ability of his patrons to load and un- 
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load cars. The method of ordering cars has change: 
materially, cars now being ordered by telephone in lieu: 
of the written car order. The shippers should indicate 
the loading and destination at the time the order is 
placed so that the car distributor may supply proper 
equipment. 

Many superintendents permit an accumulation oi 
empty cars to wait until they can be moved without addi- 
tional train miles. In many of these cases, if considera 
tion was given to the welfare of the railroad as a whole 
rather than to the train mile cost figures for the division 
it would be found that the per diem saved by moving 
the cars promptly would be considerably in excess of the 
cost of moving them. 

Local freight or switch train conductors should be im- 
pressed with the fact that they carry complete and sole 
responsibility for the efficiency of car handling at non- 
agency statior It is only through their rendition of 
proper reports and their confining the placement of 
empties to actual requirements that car efficiency at 
those staticns can be obtained. 

Close attention shoud be paid to the fluctuations in 
demand for cars, particularly those occurring over week- 
ends, and the car supply regulated accordingly. For 
example, empty cars available Saturday might be re- 
leased for movement home or to other divisions to pro- 
tect Monday’s loading, and other cars accumulated on 
Sunday to protect local orders. 

A system should be perfected under which loaded 
foreign cars arriving at destination without proper home 
routes will not be delayed awaiting that information but 
instead the agent will secure the home route while the 
car is in process of unloading. 

The superintendent should develop the normal number 
of cars which each of his principal terminals should carry 
at the current level of business and should have a report 
handed to him daily showing the actual cars on hand as 
compared with this, in order that immediate corrective 
measures can be applied to reduce any excesses shown. 
Another item of major importance is the necessity for 
constant knowledge of crop and weather conditions and 
traffic forecasts. These are vital factors in the antici- 
pation of car demands and the pre-arrangement of car 
supply. The superintendent, in company with available 
trainmasters and the chief dispatcher, should have a daily 
conference with the car distributor, going over the situa- 
tion with him in detail, and at least once a week should 
check the various daily reports with him. 


Brinley Becomes 
Baldwin Head 


(Continued from page 951) 


power turbines and special machinery ; the De La Vergne 
Engine Company, building Diesel power plants ; and the 
Midvale Company, manufacturing heavy forgings and 
castings. The Whitcomb Locomotive Company builds 
internal combustion locomotives. Consolidated sales of 
the Works for 1937, exclusive of inter-company trans- 
actions, totalled $36,586,462, of which $15,259,799 con- 
stituted the sale of locomotive products. Some 58 per 
cent of the total volume of business done was outside 
the locomotive field. 

Also effective December 31 is the resignation of Robert 
S. Binkerd, as vice-president and director of sales, to be 
succeeded by William H. Harman, vice-president and 
general manager of Baldwin-Southwark Corporation, an- 
nounced in the news columns of this issue. 
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One of Four New 600-hp. Diesel-Electric Switchers Recently Built by the American Locomotive Company for the Jersey Central 


Jersey Central Installs Diesel- 
Electric Switchers 


Same road still operating first unit of its kind to enter service in this 
country —Comparisons indicate 13-year progress in design 


HE delivery of four 600-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
i ing locomotives, built by the American Locomotive 
Company, to the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
during the last two weeks brings to mind the fact that 
in 1925 that road placed an order with the same builder 
for the first Diesel-electric switcher to be used in reg- 
ular service by any railroad in this country. This unit, 
one of 300 hp., with an Ingersoll-Rand engine and Gen- 
eral Electric electrical equipment, was one of five loco- 
motives built on a shop order after the successful con- 
clusion of demonstration runs of an experimental loco- 
motive which was used on a number of railroads during 
the years 1924 and 1925. The experimental locomotive 
was never actually sold to any railroad. It is a coin- 
cidence that the present new power was also delivered 
to the railroad company from “stock” built on shop 
orders. The original locomotive, bearing the road num- 
ber 1000, is still in the service of the Jersey Central at 
its Bronx Terminal (New York City) and is powered 
by the original Ingersoll-Rand engine. 
_ An interesting fact, while comparisons are being made, 
is that the cost of the original locomotive to the railroad 
company was approximately the same as the price per 
locomotive of the new power just being delivered. The 
modern power represents a considerably greater value, 
as a transportation-producing unit, than did the original. 
As a matter of interest, the principal characteristics of 
the two units are shown in the accompanying table. 


The New Locomotives 


The four Diesel-electric switchers which have just 
been delivered to the Jersey Central bear the road num- 
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bers 1020 to 1023 inclusive and are standard 100-ton 
Alco 600-hp. units powered with one Alco six-cylinder, 
four-cycle Diesel engine. This engine is of the vertical 


type with cylinders cast en bloc. It is rated at 600 hp. 
at 700 r. p.m. The crank shaft is of the seven-bearing 
type with the main bearings bedded in the engine base. 
The pistons are of the trunk type with cast-iron rings 
and the connecting rods are of forged steel. The fuel 
injection system includes an individual fuel pump for 


each cylinder, mounted on the engine, together with an 
electrically-driven transfer pump for supplying fuel oil 
from the tank to the injection pumps. Full pressure 
lubrication is used to all major engine parts. 

The electrical equipment—the generator, traction and 
blower motors and controls—was built by Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. The main and 
auxiliary generators are mounted directly on the engine 
shaft. The traction motors, four in number, are the 
standard axle-hung railway type motors with spring nose 
suspension. The traction motors are force-ventilated 
with air delivered through the truck center pin and bol- 
ster. The controls are of the electro-pneumatic type with 
automatic transitions between all combinations. The 
main motor-circuit switches and the reverser are the elec- 
tro-pneumatic type with control air supplied through a 
reducing valve. A single storage battery is provided for 
lighting, engine starting and controls. 

The underframe is of the built-up welded construction. 
The trucks are the Alco standard design with cast-steel 
side frames and bolsters and journal boxes cast integral 
with the side frames. 

The cab is the single-end type with removable hoods 
covering the Diesel engine and the electrical equipment. 
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The cab and the hood are of steel-plate construction and 
the roof and sides of the cab are wood lined. Steel-plate 
doors and steel-sash windows are used. Electric heaters 
are located in the operating cab. 

Fuel tanks with a capacity of 625 gallons are built 
into the underframe. Cooling water is stored in a 40- 
gallon tank. 

The brake equipment consists of the Schedule EL-14 
automatic and straight air brakes on all driving wheels. 


Principal Characteristics of the Original and the New Central of 
New Jersey Diesel-Electric Switchers 
No. 1000 No. 1020 


American Loco- 
motive Co. 


Locomotive builder American Loco- 


motive Co. 


Engine builder .......... . Ingersoll-Rand American Loco- 
: : CO. motive Co. 
Electrical equipment builder . ...... General Electric Westinghouse E. 
‘oO. z M. Co. 
Weight in working order. total, 1. .124,000 199,000 
Wheel base, total, ft. and in. ....... 24-2 28-2 
Truck wheel base, ft. and in. ....... 7-2 8-0 
Wheel diameter, in. ........... 36 40 
NI TS oo cw a a wg wa a bie Race ee 5x9 7x14 
a ea eS See ener 30 40 
Length overall, inside knuckles, ft. 
UU SARA era 32-6 43-5 
Width overall, ft. and in. ........... 10-0 10-0 
Tractive force, starting, Ib. ......... 37,200 65,690 
Tractive force, 4.5 m. p. h., Ib. ..... 16,800 36,000 
ES I he oars aes a owing wm eaies 
ere . i One 
NE ee ea 300 600 
No. of Cylinders ...... a. Six 
Bore and stroke, in 10x12 121%4x13 


Engine speed, r. p. m. ......... 600 700 

Fuel distribution .............. Distributor Individual fuel 
pumps 

. Solid Solid 

eee an ak eek in tube-self ven- Honeycomb-forced 


Fuel injection 
Radiator type 


tilated ventilation 
Engine starting, method......... Compressed air Electrical 
Electrical equipment: 
Generator type ...... ..TDC-6-200 485 


Excitation, type 


Differential 
Traction motors: 


. Differential 


SI 5d. Waetaasien aera nwa hie oe Four Four 

Es ond Sew eels caw b sa edeel HM-840 368 

EE. nd ce takecdaedeneeaee None Blown 
Air compressors: 

Se, GE caevcesveeevesee 100 100 

Type of drive . Motor Motor 


Train connections are provided at both ends of the loco- 
There are two 12-in. by 10-in. brake cylinders 


motive. 
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located on each truck. The main reservoirs have a 
capacity of 72,500 cu. in. The air compressor is motor 
driven, of 100 cu. ft. capacity, and so controlled as to 
provide for full compressor speed at all engine speeds. 


Rock Island Organizes 


Extensive Truck Lines 
Ese &: in April, 1938, the Chicago, Rock Island 


& Pacific, through its wholly-owned subsidiary, 

the Rock Island Motor Transit Company, began 
its first trucking operations in revenue service. Today, 
the subsidiary operates 130 units of highway equipment, 
owns a modern, efficient shop where both major and 
minor repairs to trucks can be made, and, as soon as 
action is taken on applications now pending, will ap- 
proximately double the extent of its present operations. 
Rock Island trucks will cover 2,000 miles of highways 
in six states. 

Under the direction of a competent trucking expert 
who now serves as general manager of the transit com-: 
pany, the Rock Island has been purchasing truck lines 
and obtaining operating permits for two or three years, 
with the idea of establishing a rail-highway co-ordi- 
nated service to recover a large volume of |. c. 1. traffic. 
As a result of these activities, trucking operations were 
begun between Chicago and Omaha, with side routes 
serving Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Muscatine, on April 
5, 1938. On July 1, this was supplemented by a truck 
route handling mail between St. Joseph, Mo., and Fair- 
bury, Neb. On July 11, the Des Moines-Minneapolis 
route, serving many important intermediate centers such 
as Mason City, Iowa, and Albert Lea, Minn., was estab- 
lished. 

Among other routes on which applications are now 
pending are those between Eldon, Iowa, and Davenport, 
via Washington, Iowa, between Des Moines and Eldon, 
between Chicago and Joliet, between Des Moines and 


First Oil-Electric Locomotive To 
Be Placed in Regular Service in 
the United States. A 60-Ton Loco- 
motive Installed by the Jersey 
Central at Bronx Terminal (New 
York City) on October 22, 1925 
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One of the Smaller Units of 

the Rock Island’s Fleet of One 

Hundred and Thirty Highway 
Vehicles 


Kansas City; between St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas 
City; between Kansas City and Atchison, Kan., and 
Leavenworth; between Kansas City and Topeka, Kan. ; 
between Topeka and St. Joseph, via Horton, Kan.; be- 
tween Horton and Fairbury; between Topeka and Her- 
ington; between Herington and Hutchinson; and _be- 
tween Hutchinson and Dodge City. Thus, when present 
plans are complete, the Rock Island will own truck lines 
paralleling its railroad between Chicago and Omaha, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, and Kansas City and 
Dodge City. 

The Rock Island plans to serve only its own stations 
with its truck lines. For example, the Chicago-Omaha 
truck line parallels the railway through Iowa on highway 
No. 6, except in the extreme western part of the state, 
where the rail line and the highway diverge. On this 
portion of the route only Oakland, Iowa, and Lewis will 
be served, both of which are stations on branch lines 
of the railway. 


Co-Ordinated Service 


It is planned to proceed with the establishment of a 
rail-highway co-ordinated service, which by using trucks 
for collection and delivery between local stations and 
specified concentration and distribution points, will save 
much time in handling merchandise traffic, as well as 
eliminate numerous stops for through freight trains. Al- 
ready much money has been saved in joint facility 
rentals, and in eliminating unnecessary cars by the estab- 
lishment of a truck shuttle service between Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, which operation was begun on September 
1. Formerly, package cars were loaded daily at both 
Minneapolis and St. ‘Paul for many of the same destina- 
tions. This resulted in running many light cars. Now, 
by the use of trucks to transfer merchandise between 
the Rock Island freight stations at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, which are 11 miles apart, all merchandise from 
both cities for the same destination is now loaded into 
one car instead of two, thus eliminating much terminal 
switching and saving the road haul on several cars daily. 
The Rock Island Motor Transit Company maintains its 
own staff of freight solicitors, who, when the occasion 
demands, also solicit freight for the railway. 

In acquiring the truck lines, the transit company also 
acquired a miscellaneous fleet of trucks, tractors and 
trailers, which varied widely as to condition. In addi- 
tion, new equipment was purchased for the expanded 
operations. A complete, modern shop was immediately 
established in Des Moines, in a building which also 
houses the general offices of the highway subsidiary com- 
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pany. As the opportunity afforded, practically all of the 
older trucks were put through the shops for such repairs 
as were necessary, which ranged from minor adjust- 
ments to complete rebuilding of the motors or bodies. 
At the same time, the equipment was repainted and 
lettered with the Rock Island insignia. The result is 
that the entire fleet is now completely identified with 
the Rock Island and is in condition to be ready for effi- 
cient operation. This shop also repairs Rock Island 
trucks used in non-revenue service by the mechanical, 
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The Northern Portion of the Railway Is Rapidly Being Paralleled 
with Auxiliary Truck Lines 


stores, water service and other departments. The Des 
Moines shop is also capable of expansion to meet the 
needs of the trucking system as the operations are ex- 
tended to cover the new territories for which the appli- 
cations are now on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various state commissions involved. 

The accompanying map shows the details of the plan 
to regain, by the provision of faster and more flexible 
service, the 1. c. 1. traffic that has been lost to competitors 
in the territory involved, which covers a large part of 
the Rock Island’s rail mileage. 


“TRAVEL AS YOU LIKE,” TICKETS, which are good for unlimited 
travel during the period of 15 days over all lines and between 
all points, are now being sold by the Burma (State) railways 
to encourage third class travel. The tickets, which sell for 11 
rupees (approx. $3.96) are on sale for a period of 45 days, and 
it is expected that the special offer will be renewed periodically. 
By reason of these tickets, third class passengers have the op- 
portunity to travel by railroad for 15 days at a cost of less than 
12 annas (approx. 27 cents) per day. 
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Improved Barber Truck 


HE original Barber stabilized truck, described in 

I the Railway Age of March 3, 1934, and known 

as the Type S-1, was designed by the Standard 
Car Truck Company, Chicago, to promote easy riding 
and overcome costly harmonic spring action. This de- 
sign required a special type of side frame but used the 
standard design of truck bolsters which were provided 
with roller pockets when Barber lateral motion device 
was desired and several thousand cars using this truck 
are now in service. 

Subsequently, a new design of stabilized truck, known 
as the Type S-2, was developed and while it did not 
permit the use of a lateral-motion device, it did enable 
the use of standard A. A. R. or double-truss types of 
side frame and with only a slight change in the ends of 
the truck bolsters. With this new design, shown in the 
schematic drawing, the only modification in the side 
frame is a recess of 3@ in. in the columns to permit the 
application of 3¢-in. spring-steel wear plates and after 
these wear plates are applied, the side frame conforms 
strictly to A. A. R. standards. 

The slight change necessary in the ends of the bol- 
sters is to provide pockets to receive the friction castings. 
These castings are of special alloy friction iron and each 
has an area of 36 sq. in., giving a combined area of 72 
sq. in. per frame of contact with the column wear plates. 
This results in an extremely low pressure per square 
inch. It means an easy riding car, thereby reducing dam- 
age claims to a minimum and reduces car maintenance 
expense. Increased spring capacity is also provided 
when most needed because of the frictional build-up 
between the friction casting and wear plate, therefore, 
the springs will not go solid and cause spring breakage. 

One of the outstanding features of this truck is the 
elimination of the customary wear on bolsters and side- 
frame columns and because of its unique construction, 
it eliminates all looseness between these members. 

This truck also provides for the use of standard 
A. A. R. truck coil springs but saves the furnishing of 
eight inner coils, due to the fact that with the parts 
provided, the manufacturer supplies eight springs of 
slightly higher capacity than standard inner coils and 
each of these springs supports a friction casting. These 
springs are slightly longer than the truck springs but 
made with the same solid height and, due to this extra 
length, it is said that there is always sufficient compression 
to retain the friction block in tight contact with the 
bolster and column wear plate. This extra length of side 
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Barber Type S-2 Stabilized Truck 

Which Is Designed To Cushion 

Vertical Shocks in Proportion to 
the Load 


13" 










Side .-" 


frame Bolster 


Friction shoe 
Wear plate 
A.A.R. Truck 
springs 
Special side 
springs 


Schematic Arrangement of Parts for the Barber Stabilized Truck 


springs also provides a means for taking up automatically 
any slight wear that may develop on friction castings due 
to years of service. With this truck it may also be said 
that only four spring plates per car are required and 
these can be either the universal or plain non-patented 
type that can be manufactured by either the railroad or 
the car builder. 

Still another outstanding advantage claimed for this 
truck is the graduated pressure exerted between the 
friction block and wear plate, dependent upon the load 
in the car. Purdue tests show that with an empty car 
the pressure between the friction block and wear plate 
is approximately 20 lb. per sq. in., which increases in 
proportion to the load. 

The maximum pressure under a fully loaded car 
amounts to 65 lb. per sq. in. of frictional area. This 
feature tends to provide smooth riding, regardless of 
the amount of load in the car. 


OwNERSHIP OF ARGENTINE RAILROADS is discussed in a report 
recently issued by the Argentine Ministry of Public Works, 
which shows the capital accounts of the various systems in the 
republic. Of a total of 26,245 miles of railroad in the country, 
19,665 miles are owned by private companies and 6,052 miles by 
the province of Buenos Aires. The report covers in detail the 
18 private companies, most of which are British-owned, with 
aggregate capital accounts estimated at over $2,317,943,100 by 
the Public Works Department, and by the companies themselves 


at $2,729,116,500. 
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Communications... 


The Railway Age cannot publish letters from readers 
who do not supply their names and addresses. Names of 
correspondents are not published, or disclosed even upon 
inquiry, unless the correspondent consents. But they must 
be given us as an evidence of good faith. 


Accident at 
Tortuga, Calif. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
To THE Epiror: 

Some comments on the report of the Bureau of Safety cover- 
ing the accident at Tortuga, and especially reports in the news- 
papers, may give the impression that this accident demonstrates 
that lightweight cars do not afford the same degree of safety 
as earlier heavier equipment. , 


No such conclusion is stated in the report, but the recommen- 
dation of the Director of the Bureau of Safety is “that railroad 
officials give serious consideration to discontinuance of operation 
of so-called lightweight cars between or ahead of standard cars 
unless and until the strength of construction has been determined 
by suitable tests to be substantially the same as that of other 
cars with which they are associated.” 

Inasmuch as this accident is the first which indicates how light- 
weight cars of high strength steel will withstand an extremely 
severe collision, the conditions and the effect on the equipment 
should be analyzed as fully as possible. In doing this, care 
should be taken to draw conclusions only from established facts. 

There are definite data available regarding the comparative 
strength of the lightweight cars and older heavier types of pas- 
senger equipment. Appropriate tests giving conclusive results 
have been conducted not only on vital sections of framing of 
cars, but also by subjecting complete car bodies to pressure tests 
in a hydraulic machine having sufficient capacity to test such 
cars to destruction. The results of all of these tests showed that 
cars similar to, though not identical with the construction of 
lightweight car 2418, which was one of the damaged cars in the 
Tortuga wreck, were equivalent in strength to the conventional 
car which was used as a comparison, that the conventional car 
and the lightweight car fully complied with the Specifications 
of the U. S. Railway Mail Service with respect to column 
strength, and that they had a substantial factor of safety over and 
above the requirements of this specification, which has been 
used for many years as the yardstick by which the strength of 
cars has been gaged. Car 2418 was moved back to Los Angeles 
on its own trucks whereas a conventional baggage car in the 
striking train was more severely damaged, necessitating its being 
loaded on flat cars for movement back to Los Angeles and it 
will be scrapped. Had there been passengers in the baggage 
car, it is almost certain that there would have been fatalities 
in that car. 

The discussion in the report of the Bureau of Safety seems 
to imply that the underframes of the Southern Pacific cars should 
have had additional reinforcing. However, these cars had no 
offset in the center sills, therefore the reinforcing plate referred 
to in the Commission’s report was omitted as this plate was not 
required by the design in which straight sills without offset were 
used. 

Passing now to consideration of the action of the cars in the 
collision, there are no figures that give a direct basis of com- 
parison and caution is needed to avoid illogical conclusions. 
When cars are subjected to the impact forces of serious collisions, 
the amount of damage depends not only on the kinetic energy 
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of the striking body, but also on whether the cars stay in aline- 
ment and transmit this energy through the couplers and sills 
which are designed to resist these forces, or whether the point 
of application of the main force is directed to some other part 
of the car structure. No measure of the kinetic energy or the 
force acting in this collision is available. Nor is there any def- 
inite record of the relative position of the cars when the im- 
pacts between them occurred. 


The first impact in a collision acts between the couplers. Since 
the force is applied below the center of gravity of the car body, 
the struck end of the car is forced down and the opposite end 
rises, unless such a movement is prevented by strong and rigid 
interlocking at the car ends, which seldom occurs in the early 
stages of collision. Consequently, at each coupling there is a 
tendency for the striking car to rise and for the struck car to 
be depressed. If this action were uniform along the train, the 
amount of penetration might be a measure of the strength of 
the cars. However, this is not the case and the maximum dam- 
age generally occurs in whichever car has its underframe over- 
ridden by the underframe of the adjacent striking car. In the 
case of train No. 44, the center-plate rivets of car 4120 sheared 
and, as Mr. Dailey observed, this resulted in the car jumping 
above the coupling. Previous collisions have demonstrated that 
in a severe impact the rigid underframe will shear or spread the 
posts of the superstructure and it is impossible that such action 
can be avoided in extreme impact by any practical construction. 

The statement is made that the shearing strength of Cor-Ten 
steel would probably be less than that of open-hearth steel, but 
this is incorrect. The shearing strength of Cor-Ten, as de- 
termined by tests, is 66,000 to 70,000 lb. per sq. in. compared to 
48,000 to 50,000 Ib. for carbon steel. Mention is also made that 
on some cars of open-hearth steel the posts bent back but did not 
break. If the force is applied close to the end of the posts, the 
bending strength is greater than the shearing strength and the 
failure will occur by shearing in either material. 

In train No. 5 the lightweight car 2348, which the report 
refers to as “demolished,” was thrown at 45 deg. to the track. 
It is likely that it was struck diagonally and that this accounts 
for the serious damage. However, photographs indicate that 
most of the car frame was not greatly distorted, and it is signifi- 
cant that no fatalities to passengers occurred in this car. 


The comparison of damage on a monetary basis is not a 
logical measure of the ability of the cars to withstand impact, 
because the bodies of baggage and mail cars cost much less than 
coaches. In this connection it should be noted that T. & N. O. 
baggage car 608 was telescoped 18 ft. and the estimated damage 
was $4,500. The first unit of the articulated chair car, 2418, 
was also telescoped 18 ft. and in this case the damage amounted 
to $40,000. 

One of the few collisions which is comparable in severity to 
the accident at Tortuga was that at Mount Union in 1917. In 
this accident a freight train weighing 1,000 tons, traveling at 40 
miles an hour, struck the rear of a passenger train. The end 
of one car rose, permitting the underframe to split open the 
superstructure of the adjacent car. Several persons were killed 
in the latter, but no one was injured in the car which did the 
telescoping. It might seem reasonable to conclude from the re- 
sults of -this collision, that the car in which the fatalities oc- 
curred was of weaker construction than the car which telescoped 


‘it. As a matter of fact, both cars were of identical, heavy con- 


struction. This example is cited to show how illogical it would 
be to draw any definite conclusion from the result of the accident 
at Tortuga, as to the relative strength and safety of the older 
heavier passenger equipment and lightweight cars built of high- 
strength steel. 


A. F. STUEBING, 


Engineer, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
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1939 Brings New 
Hope, Says Pelley 


A. A. R. President sees public 
demand for solution 
of rail problem 


“Approach of the year 1939 brings to the 
railroads of the United States renewed 
hope for a solution of the critical financial 
situation which has faced them in the past 
12 months,” said J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
in a December 30 statement summarizing 
the performance of the railroads in 1938. 

“At no time,” Mr. Pelley went on, “has 
there been a greater public appreciation 
of their problems than now or a more 
earnest desire to formulate some plan that 
will solve the desperate situation in which 
the rail carriers find themselves. With 
the coming of the new year, railroad man- 
agements hope that early action will be 
taken by Congress and the state legisla- 
tures looking toward development of a na- 
tional transportation policy which will 
place all agencies of transportation upon 
an equality in matters of regulation, taxa- 
tion and subsidies; recognize railroads as a 
business entitled to the same chance to 
earn a living as any other business and 
enable the railroads to re-establish their 
credit. 

“General business conditions have shown 
improvement in recent months. If this 
trend continues and if conflicting public 
policies as to transportation can be welded 
into one sound, consistent national policy, 
unquestionably the railroads will share in 
whatever general prosperity comes to in- 
dustry. 

“The railroads in the past twelve months 
have continued to furnish to the public the 
highest standard of transportation, so far 
as dependability and efficiency are con- 
cerned, ever attained by them. Not only 
were new high records made in 1938 by 
the railroads of the United States in the 
average speed of both freight and passen- 
ger trains and in fuel conservation, but 
there also were numerous other increases 
in operating efficiency as compared with 
1937. 

“From a financial viewpoint, however, 
1938 was one of the most disappointing 
years that has ever been experienced. 
While in recent months, net earnings of 
the Class I railroads have shown some im- 
provement compared with the same period 
in 1937, this has been due in part to still 
further curtailments in expenditures and 
to the fact that the earnings made in the 
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latter months of 1938 are compared with 
the corresponding periods in 1937 when 
sharp drops took place in traffic and reve- 
nues. 

“We estimate that after fixed charges 
have been met, Class I railroads in 1938 
will have a net deficit of $125,000,009, 
compared with a net income of $98,000,000 
in 1937. The net deficit in 1938 was the 
greatest for any year on record except 
in 1932 when it was $139,000,000. While 
complete reports for the year are not yet 
available, preliminary reports indicate that 
the railroads will have a net railway oper- 
ating income, before fixed charges, of $362,- 
000,000, or a return of 1.39 per cent on 
their property investment. In 1937 it was 
$590,000,000, or a return of 2.26 per cent. 
In 1930, however, the same railroads had 
a net railway operating income of $869,- 
000,000, or an annual return of 3.28 per 
cent. Gross revenues in 1938 approximated 
$3,550,000,000, a reduction of 14.8 per cent 
below 1937 and a reduction of 32.8 per 
cent under 1930. Operating expenses 
were approximately $2,710,000,000 in 1938, 
a decrease of 13.1 per cent below the pre- 
ceding year and a decrease of 31.1 per cent 
under 1930. 

“Loading of revenue freight in 1938 
totaled 30,362,000 cars. In only two years 
—1933 and 1932—since the compilation of 
these reports began in 1918, has this vol- 
ume of traffic been smaller. The total for 
1938 exceeded 1933 by 1,142,000 cars, or 
3.9 per cent, and the 1932 volume by 2,- 
182,000 cars or 7.7 per cent. Compared 
with 1937, loading of revenue freight in 
the past twelve months was a decrease of 
7,447,000 cars, or 19.7 per cent, and com- 
pared with 1936, was a decrease of 5,701,- 
000 cars, or 15.8 per cent. On the basis 
of the revenue ton miles, freight traffic 
handled by the railroads in 1938 totaled 
290 billion ton miles, a decrease of 19.6 
per cent compared with 1937, and a de- 
crease of 14.5 per cent under 1936. It also 
was a decrease of 24.4 per cent under 1930. 
Passenger traffic, too, in 1938 was less 
than in any year since 1935, amounting to 
21,800,000,000 passenger miles. This was 
a reduction of 11.6 per cent compared with 
1937 and a reduction of 18.7 per cent com- 
pared with 1930. 

“Partly because of the serious financial 
condition of the railroads and partly be- 
cause of the fact that the volume of traf- 
fic could be handled without difficulty with 
existing equipment, the railroads in 1938 
installed only 16,266 new freight cars. In 
1937, there were 75,058 new freight cars 
put into service and in 1936 the number 
was 43,941. Class I railroads in 1938 also 
put in service 162 new steam locomotives 

(Continued on page 966) 


I.C.C.'s 1939 Head 


Views Rail Problem 
M. M. Caskie thinks a trans- 


port authority would have 
had situation in hand 


Had there been created “long ago” trans- 
portation authority functioning along lines 
contemplated for the one recommended last 
Spring in the report of the Splawn-East- 
man-Mahaffie committee, the railroad prob- 
lem, as well as the larger transportation 
problem, would be much nearer a satisfac- 
tory solution, and the condition of the rail- 
roads would now be far less serious, in the 
opinion of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Marion M. Caskie, who has been 
elected chairman of the commission for 
1939. Commissioner Caskie expressed his 
views in this connection in an address last 
week before the Richmond (Va.) Traffic 
Club, when he also asserted that if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s railroad committee-of-six 
“can present recommendations that will be 
acceptable to the American people, they 
will have won just claim to the country’s 
gratitude.” 

Speaking on “Why We Have a Railroad 
Problem,” Commissioner Caskie first noted 
the irony of the present situation wherein 
there is appearing slight if any improve- 
ment in railroad conditions, “notwithstand- 
ing that management generally has done a 
remarkably good job in effecting economies 
in respect of individual railroads and at 
the same time bettering their services.” 
Speakers and writers on the subject, Mr. 
Caskie thinks, have on the whole given 
little attention “to any statement of the 
basic reasons for this condition;” yet the 
causes “are not hidden or unknown.” 

From that observation the speaker went 
on to discuss what he regarded as the 
primary cause of railroad ills—the de- 
ficiency of traffic due to general business 
conditions, relocation of industry and the 
necessity for sharing the reduced volume 
with other transport agencies. The latter, 
he said at another point, have “been stimu- 
lated and encouraged indirectly through 
the expenditure of vast sums, by the fed- 
eral and state governments, for the con- 
struction and maintenance of hard-surface 
highways, and, by the federal government, 
for deepening and improving the channels 
of navigable inland waters and of harbors, 
for the construction of airports, and for 
the establishment and maintenance of air 
navigation facilities, and, directly by the 
operation of barge lines on certain of the 
inland waterways.” Mr. Caskie expressed 
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no opinion as to whether or to what extent 
railroad competitors have thereby been 
subsidized; but he thinks the matter should 
be thoroughly studied and authoritatively 
determined. 

What he did wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, was that while the federal and state 
governments have stimulated the develop- 
ment of surplus transportation facilities, 
“many in public and private life are prone 
to hold regulation by federal and state 
agencies responsible therefor, or to ascribe 
the results to almost everything but the 
true causes.” From that Mr. Caskie turned 
to a discussion of conditions which have 
left the railroads unable to recoup revenues 
lost to competitors because higher rates on 
non-competitive traffic bring about reloca- 
tions of industry and stimulate the use of 
substitute materials; to point out that the 
situations of the railroads in this country 
and in Canada and in Great Britain are 
substantially similar; and to reject the 
over-capitalization charge as one with “lit- 
tle, if any, valid basis.” 

Next came his references to recent 
criticisms of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the gist of which, he said, “‘is 
that the commission has failed, first, be- 
cause there is a railroad problem, and sec- 
ondly, the problem having arisen, because 
it has not proposed some magic formula 
for its solution.” 

“These critics,’ Mr. Caskie continued, 
“assume apparently that the commission 
can do or require whatever it considers 
desirable or expedient with respect to the 
railroads; in short, that Congress has given 
it the equivalent of a roving mandate for 
that purpose. . . Bearing in mind the basic 
reasons for the existence of the problem, 
it is obvious that they present fundamental 
questions, first, of economics, the solution 
of which has thus far baffled the nation, 
and secondly, of constructive national pol- 
icy on which the Congress has not spoken. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of course, has no authority except that 
vested in it by the interstate commerce act 
and related sections of certain supplemen- 
tary acts. The administration of these 
acts, with which the commission is charged, 
involves essentially the consideration and 
determination of contested matters between 
shippers and carriers or between the car- 
riers themselves. The duties of the com- 
mission are chiefly quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial, and in the performance of 
most of them its functions somewhat after 
the manner of a court. Primarily, it is 
occupied with the decision of controversies, 
or cases, involving complicated issues of 
both fact and law, and requiring hearings, 
briefs, arguments, conferences and ultimate 
written reports. 

“These acts do not confer on the commis- 
sion authority to pian or devise measures 
designed to solve the railroad problem, 
which is essentially a problem involving all 
forms of transportation. Nevertheless, at 
the request of the President early this 
year, a committee of three members of the 
commission recommended a rather broad 
plan for consideration.” 

The latter was a reference to the above- 
mentioned report of the Splawn-Eastman- 
Mahaffie committee, and Mr. Caskie went 
on to outline and comment upon that re- 
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port’s recommendations, particularly those 
having to do with the elimination of com- 
petitive wastes in transportation. “Under 
present conditions,” he said, “practically 
all forms of transport are engaged in a 
desperate struggle for existence which is 
depriving most of them of a reasonable 
living.” Into such a situation, he added, 
it was proposed that a_ transportation 
authority should enter “as an agency for 
active planning and promotion and for 
sound leadership looking to sane, well- 
ordered and prosperous transportation con- 
ditions, not only in respect of railroads, 
but also of motor, water, and other car- 
riers, which will give these private enter- 
prises a reasonable chance to survive and 
at the same time supply the country with 
an adequate and efficient system of trans- 
portation.” 


R. I. and Burlington to Install 
Interlocking Plant 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy have 
been granted authority to install an auto- 
matic interlocking plant in lieu of a me- 
chanical one with derails at Ottawa, IIl., 
according to a decision of Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Wright Heads Business Editors 


Roy V. Wright, managing editor of Rail- 
way Age and editor of “Railway Mechani- 
cal Engineer,” has been elected president 
of the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors. B. L. Johnson, editor of 
“American Builder,” and Roy Dickenson 
of “Printers Ink” have been chosen as vice- 
presidents, and H. J. Payne of Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., has been named sec- 
retary-treasurer of the editorial group. 


Western-Southern Class Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed from February 7, 
1939, to June 7, 1939, the effective date of 
its order in No. 26,510, Western-Southern 
Class Rates. This is the case wherein the 
commission completed its work of pre- 
scribing joint inter-territorial rates lower 
than combinations on the gateways between 
all the major rate territories east of the 
Rocky Mountains; the decision was re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of April 30. 


A. C. L. to Serve Florida Fruit at 
Low Price 


In order to popularize consumption of 
citrus fruits and their juices, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with the inauguration of winter 
train services, will serve orange juice, 
grapefruit juice, or a half grapefruit on all 
dining cars at a price of 10 cents. It is 
felt that in this way winter visitors to 
Florida from the north, traveling via At- 
lantic Coast Line trains, will be able to 
include Florida’s fruit with their meals at 
a very reasonable charge. 


Would Grant S. P. Subsidiary 
“Grandfather” Rights 


The Pacific Motor Trucking Company, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Southern 
Pacific, would be permitted to continue its 
motor carrier operations over 43 routes 
in Oregon and California if the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission follows the rec- 
ommendations of W. T. Croft, an exam- 
iner in the Bureau of Motor Carriers. Ex- 
aminer Croft would have the commission 
authorize the operations on the basis of 
the company’s “grandfather” rights. 


Up to 93 Reported Dead in 
Rumanian Christmas Wreck 


A death toll reported variously from 88 
to 93 persons resulted from collision be- 
tween two passenger trains of the Ruman- 
ian State Railways on Christmas Day on 
a single track line near Etulia, south of 
Kishinev, in the northern part of Rumania. 
News dispatches report injuries to 340 per- 
sons, Of which more than 120 are serious. 
The trains concerned, both of which were 
local accommodation runs, were crowded 
with passengers making Christmas visits. 
Because of severe cold and snow condi- 
tions it was difficult to clear the wreck 
and afford relief to those injured. 


Over 60 Die in Brazilian Collision 


The death of at least 60 persons and 
the injury of more than 100 resulted from 
a head-on collision between a heavily pat- 
ronized passenger train and freight of the 
Central of Brazil, on December 19, at 
Barbacena, about half-way between Rio de 
Janeiro and Bello Horizonte on the main 
line to Montes Claros. At time of writing 
it was believed that some additional 20 
bodies lie within the wreckage of the 
wooden passenger coaches, many of which 
caught fire in the impact. 


R. F. & P. to Sell Truck Line 


The R. F. & P. Transportation Company, 
affiliate of the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac, will be out of the trucking 
business if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission grants the application filed last 
week by Tidewater Express Lines, Inc. 
The latter seeks authority to buy for the 
nominal sum of $1 all of the railroad 
affliate’s “inter- and intra-state motor 
operating rights,” including the Richmond, 
Va.,-Washington, D. C., route. 

Tidewater now operates a network of 
truck routes north from Washington to 
Chambersburg, Pa., Harrisburg and Lan- 
caster, and Elkton, Md. As to its pro- 
posed extension to Richmond, the applicant 
says that the rights on the route are “now 
held by a railroad-controlled motor car- 
rier,’ whereas, “after this transaction is 
completed, all service between Washington 
and Richmond and intermediate points will 
be performed by an independent carrier.” 
In addition to the operating rights, Tide- 
water would also purchase two vehicles 
from R. F. & P. Transportation Company 
for $1,750. 


Motor Carrier Annual Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in an order dated December 21, has pre- 
scribed an annual report form for the year 
ended December 31, to be filed on or 
before March 31, 1939, by Class I motor 
carriers of passengers or property subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act. With the 
order there was served a mimeograph copy 
“as a matter of information and to assist 
carriers in making any necessary prelim- 








inary preparation for the filing of the re- 
port.” 

The mimeograph copy contains “all of 
the schedules and information which will 
be required,” but the actual returns must 
be made on three blank report forms 
which will be sent out, “in ample time to 
permit final preparation and filing.” 


Annual Report of Alaska Railroad 


The net income from operations of the 
Alaska Railroad for the fiscal year 1938 
was $76,703 as compared with $2,522 for 
last year, according to the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Interior. The re- 
port states that the railroad hauled 26,026 
rail-line passengers for a total of 4,247,- 
677 rail-line passenger miles. The rail- 
line freight totaled 155,833 tons, of which 
106,636 tons were coal. The operating 
revenues of the road amounted to $2,212,- 
844 and non-operating income totaled $1,- 
603, while operating expenses were $2,- 
142,617. 


Motorists Discuss Hoosac Tunnel 
“Ferry” Proposal 


Motorists in the Berkshire mountain ter- 
ritory of Massachusetts and New York are 
“talking up” the idea of “ferrying” private 
automobiles on flat cars through the Boston 
& Main’s 434-mile Hoosac tunnel in the 
Berkshires, to eliminate the necessity of 
using the Mohawk trail over the range. 
Motorists complain that the latter highway 
is often blocked by snows during the win- 
ter and that damage incurred during the 
New England hurricane of last September 
has closed several sections of the road to 
travel. It is further proposed that occu- 
pants of the automobiles using the service 
be carried on the same train with their 
automobiles in standard railway coaches. 


New Equipment Installed 


Class I railroads in the first 11 months 
of 1938 put 14,947 new freight cars in 
service compared with 70,168 in the same 
period in 1937 and 39,556 in the same 
period in 1936, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads announced on December 20. 
During the same period the carriers also 
put in service 162 new steam locomotives 
and 103 new electric and Diesel-electric 
locomotives, compared with 342 steam and 
59 electrics and Diesel-electrics installed 
in the same period last year, and 77 steam 
and 32 electrics and Diesel-electrics in the 
same period in 1936. 

New freight cars on order on December 
1 totaled 4,335 compared with 12,566 on 
the same day last year and 19,844 on the 
same day two years ago. New steam loco- 
motives on order on December 1 totaled 
17 compared with 156 on December 1, 1937, 
and 111 on the same date two years ago. 
New electric and Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives on order on December 1 totaled 39 
compared with 40 on December 1, 1937, 
and 5 on December 1, 1936. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in the 
above figures. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 17, totaled 606,314 cars, a 
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decrease of 13,026 cars or 2.1 per cent be- 
low the preceding week, a decrease of 138,- 
039 cars or 18.5 per cent below the same 
week in 1930, but an increase of 6,031 cars 
or one per cent above the corresponding 
week in 1937. All commodity classifica- 
tions except forest products and grain 
showed decreases under last week, while 
all commodity classifications except grain, 
forest products and coke showed decreases 
under last year. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, December 17 


Districts 1938 1937 1936 
ee 130,752 129,689 163,322 
Allegheny ...... 111,568 105,596 148,602 
Pocahontas 41,108 43,220 53,954 
Southern ...... 98,253 96,742 107,934 
Northwestern 73,706 72,948 83,366 
Central Western 102,062 99,437 111,521 
Southwestern 48,865 52,651 61,349 





Total Western 








Districts ..... 224,633 225,036 256,236 
Total All Roads. 606,314 600,283 730,048 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 35,956 34,894 33,807 
Live Stock 13,177 14,355 14,767 
Ga ear 126,344 150,421 162,441 
BN aincibeatinns 6,704 6,390 11,201 
Forest Products. 29,113 24,923 35,738 

OE . ieee anew més 8,260 8,518 9,198 
Merchandise l.c.l. 148,091 145,546 164,415 
Miscellaneous 238,669 215,236 298,481 
December 17 . 606,314 600,283 730,048 
December 10 ... 619,340 619,266 739,096 
December 3... 649,086 620,325 745,295 
November 26 ... 562,084 555,762 680,300 
November 19 ... 657,477 644,927 789,772 





Cumulative Total, 
50 Weeks ...29,394,187 36,757,737 34,966,261 
In Canada.—In the week ended Decem- 
ber 17 loadings totaled 42,078, as compared 
with 43,024 for the previous week and 
47,598 a year ago, according to the state- 
ment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


Oe Se ee 42,078 23,123 
cS eee - 43,024 23,247 
ce} aaa 47,707 23,034 
Det. 16, 2982 iocicecees 47,598 24,939 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Sree 2,359,084 1,041,582 
cS *. eer 2,552,054 1,313,303 . 
cs: | ae 2,393,969 1,183,182 


Motor Carrier Cases 


The Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to purchase the common-carrier 
motor truck route of D. C. Beckman be- 
tween Gonzales, Tex., and Waelder. 

Joint Board No. 118, composed of Mor- 
timer W. Smith of West Virginia, has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
the commission issue common-carrier bus 
certificates to the West Virginia Transpor- 
tation Company, affiliate of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, for operations over two West Vir- 
ginia routes—between Grafton and Mor- 
gantown, and between Wallace and New 
Martinsville. 

Joint Board No. 164, composed of Alex 
Grouchy of Louisiana, has recommended 
that the commission authorize the Texas 
& New Orleans to inaugurate common-car- 
rier express and mail service on six 
Louisiana routes. 

Joint Board No. 78, composed of Warren 
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K. Brown of California and H. R. Martin 
of Nevada, has recommended that the com- 
mission issue a bus certificate to the Pacific 
Greyhound Lines, affiliate of the Southern 
Pacific, for operations on a route between 
Tahoe City, Calif., and Reno. 


Motor Hours-of-Service Order Again 
Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed from December 31 
to January 31, 1939, the effective date of 
its order in the motor hours of service 
case (Ex Parte No. MC-2) insofar as it 
applies to common and contract truckers, 
and the effective date of Rule 5, requiring 
the maintenance of a driver’s log, insofai 
as it applies to common and contract bus 
operators. 

The commission has not yet issued a 
new decision in this case which was re- 
opened “with reluctance” in response to 
petitions for rehearing, filed after the issu- 
ance of the original decision, which was 
reviewed in the Railway Age of July 30, 
page 188. 


New S. A. L. Streamliner to be 
Called “Silver Meteor” 


The name “Silver Meteor” has_ been 
chosen for the Seaboard Air Line’s new 
streamlined Diesel-electric train which is 
expected to go into North-Florida service 
on or about February 1, 1939. The name 
was submitted in a train-title contest that 
closed December 15, which drew 79,366 
entries and in which 23,200 different names 
were submitted to the judges,—W. G. 
Jones, assistant to receivers of the road; 
W. D. Faucette, chief engineer, and W. R. 
C. Cocke, general counsel. 

Since 30 of the contestants submitted 
the name Silver Meteor, they will divide 
the $500 prize offered. The new train was 
described briefly in the Railway Age of 
December 3, page 820. 


Transportation Conference’s Find- 
ings Sent to Congress 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States’ “Washington Review” for 
December 26, 1938, reports that the rec- 
ommendations of the Transportation Con- 
ference of 1938 were submitted to the 
chairman of the Senate and House inter- 
state commerce committees. According to 
the report, the “conference spokesmen 
were assured that congressional commit- 
tees will give careful attention to the con- 
ference findings.” The report also points 
out that further recommendations of the 
conference that may be agreed upon at 
another meeting early in the new year also 
will be presented to Congress. The rec- 
ommendations of the Conference were de- 
tailed in the Railway Age for November 
26, page 786. 


Annual Reports of Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order providing that Class 
I and Class II railroads, including switch- 
ing and terminal companies, shall file their 
annual reports for the year ended De- 
cember 31 on Annual Report Form A, ap- 
proved and made a part of the order, but 
with the following proviso: “Provided, 
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however, That in lieu of the foot- 
notes to the balance sheet on pages 201 
and 201B reading “Includes $—— taxes 
vouchered and unpaid’ and ‘# Excludes 
$ taxes in litigation in formal court 
proceedings not accrued’ there shall be 
substituted a separate and more complete 
return on attached form designed ‘Tax 
Liabilities and Contingencies’ which is 
hereby approved and made a part of this 
order.” 


Would Not Exempt C. A. & E. From 
Retirement Acts 


Examiner Earl M. Steer of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a pro- 
posed report to the commission, would 
have it find that the Chicago, Aurora & 
Elgin does not fall within the terms of the 
exemption proviso in section 1(a) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 nor the 
corresponding section of the Carriers Tax- 
ing Act of 1937. In his proposed report, 
Mr. Steer points out that “it seems clear 
that the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin was on 
August 29, 1935, and is (a) more than a 
street, interurban or suburban electric 
railway, and (b) is a part of the general 
steam railroad system of transportation so 
as to exclude it from the terms of the ex- 
emption proviso in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 and the Carriers Taxing 
Act of 1937.” 


Club Meeting 


The next meeting of the Southern and 
Southwestern Railway Club will be on 
January 17 at 10 a. m., at the Ansley hotel 
roof garden, Atlanta, Ga. A paper entitled 
“Outside Looking In” will be presented by 
Hugh K. Christie, manager, Transporta- 
tion Equipment division, Whiting Corpora- 
tion, Harvey, Ill. A motion picture en- 
titled “Material Handling Equipment”— 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will also be shown. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting on January 10 at 
6:30 p. m., at the Hotel Touraine, Boston, 
Mass. Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the 
board of Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, and editor of Railway Age, 
will present an address entitled “How Can 
We Avoid Government Ownership of Rail- 
roads ?” 

The Committee on Railroad Support of 
New York will open its 1939 season with 
a meeting on January 6 in room 1013, 466 
Lexington avenue, at which time legisla- 
tive proposals affecting the railroads will 
be discussed. 

The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting on January 13, at 7:30 p. m., 
at Sacramento, Cal. F. K.. Vial, vice-pres- 
ident, Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago, 
will present a paper entitled “The Manu- 
facture and Maintenance of Wheels.” A 
sound motion picture “The Story of the 
Chilled Car Wheel” will be shown. 





To Discuss Legislation at Atlantic 
Shippers Board Meeting 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its annual meeting on Jan- 
vary 11 and 12, at the Southern Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. Since this meeting is to 
Place special emphasis on legislative mat- 
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ters, in view of anticipated Congressional 
action on various railroad proposals, it is 
expected that in addition to the usual rep- 
resentatives of industrial and _ railroad 
groups, there will also be a large atten- 
dance of banking and agricultural inter- 
ests and transportation officers of the vari- 
ous federal transportation agencies in 
Washington, D. C. 

The first day’s session will be given over 
to various committee meetings and prob- 
lems affecting shippers and receivers of 
freight. In the evening there will be a 
session of the freight loss and damage 
prevention committee, to which invitations 
have been extended to all shipping and 
receiving platform employees and packers, 
that they might become acquainted with 
the latest efforts to reduce loss and dam- 
age. Sessions of the second day will be 
given over to a review of commodity com- 
mittee reports and to consider various pro- 
posals which have a direct bearing on the 
Atlantic States territory and the country 
as a whole. Donald Conn, executive vice- 
president, Transportation Association of 
America, will be the principal speaker at 
the luncheon to be held on January 12. 


Truckers Oppose Lower Rail Rates 
in Nebraska 


The Nebraska Commercial Truckers’ 
Association has demanded that the Nebras- 
ka State Railway Commission rescind its 
approval given on December 23, of a 20 
per cent reduction in intrastate rail rates, 
and allow a hearing on the railroads’ ap- 
plication. As described in the Railway Age 
of December 24, this application sought a 
reduction of approximately 20 per cent or 
to about the level of the present uniform 
truck rates for a trial period of one year. 
The new rates which become effective 
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January 2, will apply to 90 per cent of 
the less than carload shipments making up 
intrastate business. Exempted from the 
reduction are livestock, grain and grain 
products, sand, gravel, bricks, cement, po- 
tatoes and beans, which the railroads said, 
required further study due to interstate fac- 
tors involved. 

The truckers’ association bases its de- 
mand on the ground that the public and 
other interested parties are entitled to know 
why the railroads are justified in seeking 
lower intrastate rates when they are de- 
manding higher interstate rates; that grant- 
ing of the rail application will curb truck 
traffic and possibly eliminate it, and is 
therefore not in the-interest of the public 
as it would have a tendency to establish 
a monopoly; and that the railroads desired 
immediate action on their application in 
order that they might take advantage of 
the four months’ old truck strike in Neb- 
raska. 


Truck Rates for Forwarders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has found unlawful suspended 
schedules whereby certain motor carriers 
proposed to establish truckload and less- 
than-truckload proportional rates on all 
freight between Chicago and certain points 
in Illinois and Indiana and between Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Muncie 
and South Bend, on the one hand, and 
other Indiana points on the other. The 
proposed rates, the report says, were de- 
signed to accommodate forwarders and 
were calculated to return approximately the 
same revenue to the motor carriers as they 
had been receiving as their divisions of 
joint rates under forwarder tariffs, which 
can no longer be filed with the commission 
in view of its recent decisions in the Acme 
case and in the Freight Forwarding In- 





Canada’s Transport Minister Howe Drives the Last Spike at the Opening of the New 
Senneterre-Noranda Branch of the Canadian National, Serving the Rich Mine Region of 


Northwest Quebec 
Detaiis Were Given in the Railway Age of December 10 
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vestigation, holding respectively that for- 
warders were left unregulated under the 
Motor Carrier Act and that they are not 
express companies under Part I. 

“Perhaps the most serious question raised 
in this proceeding,” the majority report 
says at one point, “is whether the proposed 
rates will be reasonably compensatory.” In 
concluding it said in the same connection 
that “In view of the unfavorable financial 
condition of the transportation industry as 
a whole, we must regard with doubt any 
proposal to establish a practice which will 
probably initiate a cycle of rate reductions 
with no corresponding increase in the total 
tonnage transported by the industry.” 

Commissioner Eastman dissented, con- 
cluding his five-page discussion of the 
issues with the assertion that “the record 
clearly supports the suspended rates ;” and 
adding that the majority’s doubt as to the 
record’s adequacy “does not justify a find- 
ing that the rates are unlawful. At most 
it could only furnish a reason for reopen- 
ing of the case and for the presentation 
of record of the facts, if any, upon which 
the doubt is based; but it is very late in 
the day for such procedure.” 


Advisory Boards Loading Forecast 


Freight car loadings in the first quarter 
of 1939 are expected to be about 9.9 per 
cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1938, according to estimates 
compiled by the 13 Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. On the basis of these estimates, 
freight car loadings of the 29 principal 
commodities will be 4,601,131 cars in the 
first quarter of 1939, compared with 4,- 
185,676 actual car loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding period 
last year. 

Of the 13 Shippers’ Boards, all estimate 
an increase in carloadings for the first 
quarter of 1939 compared with the same 
period in the preceding year except the 
Northwest which anticipates a small de- 
crease. 

The tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the first quar- 
ter of 1938, the estimated loadings for 
the first quarter of 1939, and the percent- 


age of increase or decrease: 
Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings Per 
Shippers’ First First Cent 
Advisory Quarter Quarter In- 
Boards 1938 1939 crease 
New England 109,764 111,901 1.9 
Atlantic States ... $99 365 524,353 5.0 
Allegheny ....... 534,854 668,860 25.1 
Ohio Valley ..... 498,749 553,516 11.2 
Southeast ........ 487,024 503,809 3.4 
Great Lakes ..... 223,461 299,347 34.0 
Central Western... 160,161 166,680 4.1 
Mid-West ....... 660,618 721,747 9.3 
Northwest ccone See 135,206 2.8* 
Trans- Missouri- 

Oo awa won 254,323 263,136 3.5 
Southwest ....... 314,835 328,364 4.3 
Pacific Coast ..... 169,078 173,265 2.5 
Pacific Northwest. 134,314 150,947 12.4 

TOTAL . 4,185,676 4,601,131 9.9 
™ Dec. 


Of the 29 commodities included in the 
estimate, increases are expected in 21 
and decreases in eight. The 21, for which 


increases are expected follow: Flour, 
meal and other mill products; citrus 
fruits; other fresh fruits; fresh vegetables 
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other than pctatoes; livestock; poultry and 
dairy products; coal and coke; ore and 
concentrates ; gravel, sand and stone; salt; 
lumber and forest products; petroleum 
and petroleum products; sugar, syrup and 
molasses; iron and steel; cement; brick 
and clay products; lime and plaster; auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts; paper, paper 
board and prepared roofing; chemicals and 
explosives ; and canned goods including all 
canned food products. The eight com- 
modities for which decreases are estimated 
are: Grain; hay, straw and alfalfa; cot- 
ton; cotton seed and products except oil; 
potatoes; machinery and boilers; agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles ; and fertilizers, all kinds. 

Of the commodities for which increases 
are estimated in the first quarter of 1939 
compared with the same period in 1938, 
those showing the largest percentage of 
increase are automobiles, trucks and parts, 
54.8 per cent; iron and steel, 39.1 per cent; 
ore and concentrates, 29.7 per cent; brick 
and clay products, 18.9 per cent ; chemicals 
and explosives, 15.2 per cent; coal and 
coke, 13.8 per cent; lime and plaster, 10.9 
per cent, lumber and forest products, 9.9 
per cent; paper, paper board and prepared 
roofing, 9.3 per cent; and citrus fruits 8.3 
per cent. 

Loading of cotton in the first quarter 
of 1939 compared with the same period 
in 1938 is expected to show a decrease of 
25.8 per cent, while for cotton seed and 
products, except oil, a decrease of 20.5 per 
cent is estimated. Other decreases include 
agricultural implements and vehicles other 
than automobiles, 24.8 per cent; hay, straw 
and alfalfa, 20.1 per cent; grain, 9.1 per 
cent; potatoes, 8.2 per cent; fertilizers of 
all kinds, 2.4 per cent, and machinery and 
boilers, four-tenths of one per cent. 


Hastings to Push Postalization 
Campaign 

John A. Hastings, former New York 
State Senator and advocate of the pos- 
talization of rail transportation, has opened 
an office in the Transportation Building in 
Washington, D. C., and has revealed that 
one of his financial backers is Frank R. 
Fageol, Kent, Ohio, bus and truck manu- 
facturer. Mr. Hastings, who recently filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a petition asking that the Eastern Pas- 
senger Fare case be reopened, told report- 
ers that “within the next 60 days, we 
plan to place advertising in 60 newspapers 
throughout the country.” Mr. Hastings 
went on to say that he had no idea how 
much the campaign would cost, but that 
the money would be available. 

Further evidence that he is in earnest 
came when a full page advertisement 
pointing out the advantages of his plan ap- 
peared in the December 26 issue of the 
New York Times. Mr. Hastings, who 
claims support from all parts of the coun- 
try, said that his supporters included “very 
substantial manufacturers in the Middle 
West”. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hastings, on December 
28 issued the following statement from his 
newly-established Washington office : 

“After carefully watching the spiral de- 
cline of railroad passenger traffic and rev- 
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enue of the eastern and southern carriers 
following their increases in passenger 
fares, I filed, on December 15, with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a peti- 
tion to reopen for reargument and recon- 
sideration the last passenger fare case, in 
which I opposed the carriers’ application 
for fare increases. Following the filing 
last week of my petition, the rail carriers 
in southern territory reduced their pas- 
senger rates from 2 cents per mile, under 
which they lost passenger business, to 1% 
cents per mile, under which travel density 
and financial returns were greater. 

“The time for the eastern carriers to 
answer my petition, or to request an ex- 
tension of time in which to do so, expired 
on December 27. They neither filed an- 
swers nor applied for time extensions. 
The implication is unmistakable, therefore, 
that they plan to follow the course of the 
southern carriers and reduce passenger 
fares in the east in order to recapture lost 
passenger volume and create new traffic. 
It has taken a long time and no little effort 
to convince railroad management that low 
rates, not high rates, make more money 
for them. This I pointed out most em- 
phatically two years ago at the hearings 
held in ExParte 123. 

“When rail management will divest it- 
self of the age-worn methods of rate- 
fixing, which are no longer applicable in 
this day, and will apply the principle of 
postalization, the properties entrusted to 
their care will be financially rehabilitated 
through rehabilitated traffic and rehabili- 
tated earnings, and their securities, 56 per 
cent of which are held by savings banks, 
insurance companies and fiduciary institu- 
tions, will again be worth more than the 
paper upon which they are so elegantly 
engraved. 

“If the railroads of the eastern district 
do not follow the course of the southern 
carriers, I shall prosecute my petition, now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to the end. I have already 
asked the Commission to take appropriate 
action.” 


Harry R. Kurrie, Monon President 
and Co-Trustee Dies 


Harry Rushworth Kurrie, president and 
co-trustee of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville (the Monon), returning from 
Washington, D. C., on December 24, suf- 
fered a heart attack and died at his home 
in Chicago on Christmas Day. 

Mr. Kurrie had been president of the 
Monon since September 4, 1914, and a co- 
trustee since 1935. During that period, 
covering a wide variety of conditions and 
problems, including war time traffic and 
government control, post war prosperity 
and severe depression, he had capably man- 
aged the affairs of the Monon. Although 
the Monon is not a large system, it occu- 
pies a unique strategical position. Its 576 
miles roughly form a letter “X”, one leg 
extending from Chicago to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and the other from Michigan City, 
Ind., to Louisville, Ky., with an intersec- 
tion at Monon, Ind. Its position makes it 
an important line, not only as a connection 
between these cities, but also as a connec- 
tion to other roads terminating at those 
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points. Due to its location and strategic 
value, it has been variously allocated to 
different systems in plans for consolida- 
tions, and at the present time the Southern 
and the Louisville & Nashville jointly own 
control of Monon stock. 

Mr. Kurrie was born in Orange County, 
Ind., on April 26, 1875, of German stock, 
and although of recent years he has main- 
tained a residence in Chicago, he has also 
spent much of his time on his farm at 
Paoli, Ind., his home town. The Monon 


H. R. Kurrie 


road was built through Paoli soon after 
he was born, and he has thus been con- 
stantly associated with it throughout his 
life and has felt a real attachment to the 
company. His early life was spent on a 
farm near Paoli; later he became a stu- 
dent in the State University at Blooming- 
ton, Ind., and he was graduated from both 
the literary and law departments. In June, 
1895, he began the practice of law at Rens- 
selaer, Ind., and on February 10, 1902, he 
was appointed assistant general solicitor of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, in 
Chicago. In January, 1910, he was pro- 
moted to the office of general attorney, and 
on September 4, 1914, he was elected pres- 
ident. He was appointed a co-trustee on 
December 10, 1935. 


Motor Carrier Accident Report 
Shows 736 Killed in 9 Months 


Accidents involving common and con- 
tract carrier motor vehicles subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s juris- 
diction brought death to 736 persons and 
Injuries to 5,544 during the nine months 
ended December 31, 1937, according to a 
report “prepared by the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers and reviewed by the Bureau of 
Statistics.” The report, says its explana- 
tory statement, “is not offered as a com- 
plete coverage of the accidents involving 
motor carriers engaged in interstate or 
loreign commerce, for we have no means 
of knowing at this time to what extent 
there has been compliance on the part of 
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the carriers with the accident reporting 
regulations.” 

The above-mentioned fatalities and in- 
juries resulted from 4,135 accidents, in- 
volving 4,276 motor vehicles owned or 
controlled by the reporting carriers. Buses 
were involved in 32.5 per cent of the ac- 
cidents, 21.2 per cent of the fatalities and 
49.3 per cent of the injuries. Total prop- 
erty damage was $2,317,078, with bus ac- 
cidents accounting for 14.1 per cent of it. 
Approximately 52 per cent of the vehicles 
involved in collision accidents in the nine 
months were reported as two-unit vehicles 
such as_ tractor-semi-trailer or  truck- 
trailer. 

With reference to the hours on duty the 
data indicated that the greatest number 
of accidents occurred when the driver had 
been on duty between two and three hours; 
but the report warns that such data in- 
cludes every accident for which hours on 
duty were reported (such as passengers in- 
jured while boarding or alighting from 
vehicles or by a stone thrown through the 
window) and it “should not be interpreted 
as showing any clear connection between 
accidents and hours on duty.” Later the 
report says that the extent to which fatigue 
changes the course of accidents is not now 
known; and it goes on to mention the 
study of driver fatigue now being made by 
the Bureau of Public Health Service of 
the Department of the Treasury. This 
forthcoming study was mentioned fre- 
quently in the past year’s proceedings in 
connection with the commission’s work of 
fixing hours of service for motor carrier 
employees. 

Meanwhile, however, 76 truck drivers 
and one bus driver or 1.8 per cent out of 
the total of 4,196 drivers involved in the 
accidents reported admitted being asleep 
at the time of the accident; and 80 did not 
answer the question. Many other acci- 
dents “could have been attributed to the 
drivers falling asleep, but were not so 
reported.” 

Much of the report’s explanatory state- 
ment and introduction is in the nature 
of a warning against placing too much 
reliance on the data, since experience with 
the initial reports demonstrated that “a 
campaign of education and enforcement 
will be necessary to secure maximum re- 
porting.” In this connection, however, the 
report finds it “encouraging to note” that 
the work of investigating motor carrier 
accidents by trained personnel “is now 
definitely planned for with the employment 
at the beginning of 1939 of the first safety 
inspectors whose full time will be given to 
field safety work.” Later on the report 
observes that the information which it con- 
tains “is of an ex parte character in the 
sense that it is obtained entirely from 
carriers’ reports and does not include any 
reports from other participants in acci- 
dents;” and “it cannot be generally said 
that the reports are entirely devoid of an 
element of bias.” Nevertheless, the initial 
nine months has demonstrated that “this 
new system of reporting accidents in inter- 
state transportation is practicable despite 
the lack of facilities available for supple- 
mentary field work.” 

The report’s analysis of the information 
submitted was limited to 31 of the most 
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important items of the 61 specific classifi- 
cations listed on the accident report form. 
The distribution by kinds of accidents 
shows that four bus and 36 truck accidents 
involved collisions with railroad 
The summarization of items under which 
the greatest number of accidents occurred 
for 24 specific classifications shows that 
July was the month of greatest frequency ; 
Saturday, the day of the week; and 5 p. m. 
to 6 p. m., the hour of the day. Also the 
greater number of accidents occurred in 
open country; on straightaway stretches of 
road; in the daylight hours; with road 
conditions “good ;’’ weather “clear ;” and to 
vehicles with “no apparent defects.” The 
age of drivers most frequently involved 
was 20 to 29 years; their length of em- 
ployment five months or less; but their 
total driving experience 10 to 14 years. 
“Women drivers” were involved in only 0.1 
per cent of the accidents, but “lack of 
sufficient data prohibits any basic com- 
parison of accident experience by sex.” 


Full Commission Decides M-K-T 
R. F. C. Loan Case 

Departing from the usual procedure of 
having Division 4 certify Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans to railroad com- 
panies, the entire Interstate 
Commission, on December 21, approved a 
loan of $2,824,000 to the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, (the details of which were given in 
last week’s Railway Age) with Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie writing a sharp dissent 
which was concurred in by Commissioners 
Meyer and Eastman. Commissioner Caskie 
took no part in the decision. The dissents 
of Commissioners Mahaffie and Meyer of 
Division 4 have given rise to the sugges- 
tion that Division 4 did not favor the 
granting of the loan and so informed the 
applicant. The applicant then requested a 
full commission hearing on the matter with 
the result that the commission took the 
matter out of Division 4’s hands and de- 
cided it before the full commission. Nor- 
mally, Division 4 would render a decision, 
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and if it were an adverse one, the applicant 
could request a hearing before the full 
commission. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, in his dissent, 
said that “The applicant’s present annual 
fixed charges are about $4,300,000. Dur- 
ing the 5-year period 1933-37, aside from 
interest on its adjustment bonds, it failed 


to earn these charges by~-$5,126,000. In- 
terest on the adjustment bonds, cun 
but payable only if earned, 
$678,878 per annum. In only one year of 
the 5-year period was the obligatory 
est earned. In 1937 the deficit, afte: 
charges, was $946,598. In the first 10 
months of 1938 the applicant earned less 
than 25 per cent of its fixed charges accr 
ing during that period. In the entire cur- 
rent year it probably will earn little, if 
any, more than one-third of such charges.” 
“So much for the showing as to present 
earnings,” he continued. 
earnings, except so far as they 
termined from the past, are, of course, 
largely a matter of judgment. W« 
however, that the cost of operation in re- 
cent times has increased; that competition 
for traffic is becoming more intense; and 
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that the ratio of railroad ton-miles to gen- 
eral business activity is declining and 
threatens further to decline. In the case 
of this applicant there is the additional 
question whether it is obtaining, and can 
be expected in the future to obtain, its 
relative proportion of railroad traffic in 
the southwestern region.” 

“To approve the loan,” he concluded, 
“we must be able to certify that the ap- 
plicant ‘on the basis of present and pros- 
pective earnings, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to meet its fixed charges, without 
a reduction thereof through judicial re- 
organization’. In requiring that we make 
this finding Congress, I think, had in mind 
that charges must be expected ultimately 
to be met from the earnings of the prop- 
erty rather than from government funds. 
In the light of the facts available I am 
unable to concur in the certificate. I am 
authorized to state that Commissioners 
Meyer and Eastman concur in this expres- 
sion.” 


1939 Brings New Hope, 
Says Pelley 
(Continued from page 960) 


and 103 electric and Diesel-electric loco- 
motives compared with 373 steam and 77 
electric and Diesel-electric locomotives in 
1937 and 87 steam and 34 electric and 
Diesel-electric locomotives in 1936. 

“New freight cars on order on Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, totaled 4,335, the smallest 
number on order on that date in any year 
since December 1, 1934. Class I railroads 
on December 1 had only 17 steam locomo- 
tives and 39 electric and Diesel-electric 
locomotives on order compared with 131 
steam and 30 electric and Diesel-electric 
locomotives on order on the same day one 
year ago. This Association estimates that 
if their financial condition would permit, 
the railroads of the United States could 
profitably install 100,000 new freight cars 
and 2,000 new locomotives annually in the 
next five years in order to replace older 
equipment with the view of bringing about 
a further increase in operating efficiency. 

“Class I railroads in 1938 spent approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 for purchases of fuel, 
supplies and materials used in current op- 
eration, compared with $966,383,000 in 
1937. Capital expenditures in 1938 for 
equipment, roadway and structures and 
other improvements to property, amounted 
to $250,000,000, compared with $509,793,000 
in the preceding year. This can be con- 
trasted with $794,000,000, the average an- 
nual capital expenditures from 1927 to 
1930. 

“Loans made to the railroads by the 
Government through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation now outstanding 
amount to $422,541,377. Of loans totaling 
$613,425,739 so far disbursed by that 
agency, the railroads up to December 1, 
1938, had repaid $190,884,362. Loans made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to the railroads in the first 11 months 
of 1938 totaled $76,299,500. The railroads 
in those eleven months made repayments 
amounting to $9,651,669.” 
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ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA FE—Con- 
tracts aggregating $68,897 have been 
awarded by the Illinois Division of High- 
ways for the construction of a subway for 
highway No. 180 under the tracks of this 
road at Williamsfield, Ill. The contract for 
the substructure and erection of the struc- 
tural steel amounting to $23,834 was 
awarded to Zimmerly Construction Com- 
pany, Paris, Ill. The structure will be a 
32 ft. I-beam span on reinforced concrete 
abutments. 


BattirmorE & Outo.—A contract amount- 
ing to $72,260, has been awarded John 
Hill, Mansfield, Ohio, by the Ohio State 
Highway Department, for the construction 
of a three-span continuous steel beam 
highway bridge over the B. & O. track at 
Mallet Creek, Ohio. The three spans of 
the structure are 40 ft., 48 ft., and 40 ft. 
long and rest on concrete abutments and 
piers. A 24-ft. roadway is provided, in 
addition to 3 ft.-footwalks on both sides. 


CANADIAN NationaL.—A _ contract has 
been awarded by this road to W. C. Wells, 
Wilkie, Sask., for the construction of a 
reinforced concrete highway bridge over 
the tracks of the Canadian National on 
Central Ave., in Prince Albert, Sask., and 
for the grading necessary for track changes 
in a new yard layout at this point. 


Cricaco & NortH WEsTERN and Curt- 
caco Nortu Snore & MItwauKFe.—The 
Board of Local Improvements of the Vil- 
lage of Winnetka has awarded the first 
two contracts amounting to approximately 
$350,000 for the Winnetka, Ill., grade elim- 
ination project. Contract No. 1 for the 
construction of temporary station build- 
ings for the Chicago & North Western was 
awarded to C. E. Carson, Chicago, and 
contract No. 2 for the construction of 
temporary tracks for the North Western 
was awarded to Deckert and McDowell, 
Chicago. 

This grade separation project through 
the Village of Winnetka, which is a Pub- 
lic Works Administration project, is esti- 
mated to cost $3,450,909 of which federal 
funds will cover $2,450,909 of the esti- 
mated cost. The project involves the ele- 
vation of grade for the two tracks of the 
North Shore and the two tracks of the 
North Western, a distance of about 4,390 
ft. and 3,950 ft., a maximum above the 
old grade of about 12 ft. and 9 ft. re- 
spectively and a lowering of the grade of 
the tracks of these roads for a distance 
of about 12,100 ft. and 14,530 ft. to a 
maximum depression below the grade of 
the old tracks of approximately 21 ft. and 
23 ft. respectively. The portion of the 
project in which the tracks are to be ele- 
vated, and which consists roughly of the 
south one-third, will have three pedestrian 
underpasses and one subway at Winnetka 
Ave., and the remainder of the project 
will have seven overhead street crossings 
and two overhead pedestrian crossings. 


CuIcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric.—A contract amounting to over $300,- 
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000 has been awarded the Overland Con- 
struction Company, Chicago, by the Board 
of Local Improvements of that city for 
the construction of the superstructure of 
the North Austin subway, which will cosi 
an estimated $1,200,000. The contract for. 
the substructure of this subway was noted 
in the Railway Age of October 15. 


Kansas, OxtraHomA & GuLtF — The 
Grand River Dam Authority, Vinita, Okla., 
has awarded a contract amounting to $343,- 
788 to M. E. Gillioz, Inc., Monett, Mo., 
for the construction of 6.73 miles of re- 
located main line of the K. O. & G. west 
of Bernice, Okla., the concrete incasement 
of steel piers of the Duck Creek bridge 
and the flattening of slopes and rip-rap- 
ping at mileposts 56, 56.1 and 57.2. The 
contract for this relocation, which is for 
the purpose of removing the railroad from 
the lake area to be formed by the building 
of the Pensacola Dam on Grand River near 
Vinita, covers 6.73 miles of railroad com- 
plete, including excavation and embank- 
ment, track and fastenings, ballast, fence, 
all culvert and bridge work and telegraph 
line. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL & SAuLT STE. 
Marre.—A contract has been awarded by 
this road to Dunnigan Construction Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., for the construc- 
tion of a new freight house and transfer 
platform at Schiller Park, Ill, to cost 
$32,000. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN will build 10 
additional Y-6 Mallet type freight loco- 
motives in its Roanoke, Va., shops. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL is asking for 
bids on 2,000 box cars and is planning to 
construct in its own shop, during 1939, 
some caboose cars and refrigerator cars. 
Bids are also now being asked for one 
ballast spreader, two steam cranes, and one 
locomotive crane. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL is asking for 
bids on ten baggage cars and five mail and 
express cars. 


SIGNALING 


Mozite & Onto.—Sealed proposals will 
be received by W. J. Diehl, purchasing 
agent of this road, Fullerton building, St. 
Louis, Mo., until 3:00 p. m., January 16, 
1939, for furnishing certain material for 
automatic flashing light with short gate 
arm signal installation, project WPGS-429- 
C-(1), at State Highway No. 22, south of 
corporate limits of Union City, Tenn, 
under the federal grade crossing program. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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W POWER IS NEEDED 





The railroads which bind this country into 
one great economic unit are still the best 
means of providing low cost transportation. 
® But if they are to maintain their competitive 
advantage they need modern motive power to 


speed operation and reduce costs. 
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Supply Trade 





The Holland Company has entered 
into a contract with August W. L. Hart- 
bauer whereby it will handle the sales of 
refrigerator car hatch closure mechanisms 
and cushion rubber gaskets under Hart- 
bauer patents issued and pending. 


Harry F. Knapp who has been asso- 
ciated since 1903 with the Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
serving since 1931 as manager of sales of 
the Washington district sales office, has 
beén appointed manager of sales, special 
accounts, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Andrew J. Snow, who 
joined the company in 1912 and has spent 
his entire business career in that service, 
has been promoted from assistant manager 
of the Washington district sales office to 
manager of sales of that office. 


Harry M. Francis, assistant general 
manager of sales in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
office of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has been appointed assistant vice- 
president—sales. He was born at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on July 13, 1897, was graduated 
from Erasmus Hall high school and later 
attended City College of New York. In 
1915, he went with the American Steel & 
Wire Co. and later became a salesman. 
He subsequently served as assistant man- 
ager of sales at Philadelphia, Pa., then at 
New York and in 1927 was transferred to 
the Boston, Mass. office of the same com- 
pany, as manager of the manufacturers 
trade department. In 1934, he was ap- 
pointed New England district manager of 
sales remaining in that position until April, 
1937, when he was promoted to assistant 
general manager of sales, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland and now becomes assis- 
tant vice-president—sales. During 1918, 
Mr. Francis served for ten months in the 
United States Navy. 


William H. Harman, whose election as 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of December 
24, will continue as vice-president also of 
Baldwin-Southwark Corporation. He 
will now bring to the broader field of sales 
of Baldwin and subsidiary companies his 
experience in the market for heavy ma- 
chinery, both in the United States and 
abroad. He was, for 21 years, a member 
of the staff of R. D. Wood & Co., and 
for some time prior to his leaving that 
company in 1915, held the position of sales 
manager of the hydraulic machinery divi- 
sion. From 1915 to 1929, he was president 
of the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 
and when this company became, in 1929, 
part of the Baldwin group under the cor- 
porate name of Baldwin-Southwark Cor- 
poration, Mr. Harman became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, in which capac- 
ity he has served since that time. Mr. 
Harman is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers; he is pres- 
ident of the Diesel-Engine Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation and a member of the executive 
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committee of the Hydraulic 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Machinery 


Robert S. Binkerd, who resigned last 
week as vice-president and director of sales 
of The Baldwin Locomotive Works, is 
planning to take a short rest before taking 
up other work: Graduating from Yale in 
1904, after considerable experience with 
different types of civic associations, Mr. 
Binkerd in 1917 became assistant to the 
chairman of the old Railway Executives’ 
Advisory Committee, which later became 
the Association of Railway Executives. In 
1923 he became associated with the Eastern 
President’s Conference and was made vice- 
chairman of the committee on public rela- 
tions. From 1927 to 1929 he was a partner 
with the stock exchange house of Jas. H. 
Oliphant & Co., of New York and Chicago. 
For the next several years he was retained 
in connection with various matters by dif- 
ferent companies, including a number of 
banks and trust companies. During this 
period he also was one of the arbitrators 
who determined the value of the minority 
stock of the Michigan Central Railroad in 
connection with the New York Central 
unification plan. In the spring of 1931 he 
made a study of the economics of the use 
of motive power and became associated 
with Baldwin in July of that year. 


OBITUARY 


Frank N. Hoffstot, founder and former 
president of the Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died on December 25 at 
his home in New York City, after a brief 
illness, at the age of 77 years. 


Frank D. Miller, president and general 
manager of the National Brake Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., died on December 6, 
at Buffalo General Hospital after a short 
illness. Mr. Miller was born at Tunk- 
hannock, Pa., 60 years ago. He was edu- 
cated at Wyoming Seminary and Prince- 
ton University. In 1905 he went to Buf- 
falo and became associated with the Na- 
tional Brake Company and from 1910 to 
the time of his death had been president 
and general manager of that company. 


William R. Seigle, chairman of the 
board since 1929 and research director of 
the Johns-Manville Corporation, died at 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, Minn., 
on December 27, after an operation at the 
Mayo Clinic. Mr. Seigle was born at 
Finesville, N. J., on June 14, 1879, and 
had been in the service of Johns-Manville 
since his graduation from college in 1900, 
at which time the corporation was known 
as the H. M. Johns Manufacturing Com- 
pany. His technical training included the 
fields of mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing, as well as electro-chemistry. His re- 
search and development abilities were re- 
sponsible for the development of many of 
the insulating electrical and building ma- 
terials upon which the company has based 
its substantial success. He had a com- 
pletely equipped laboratory at his home and 
employed a staff of chemists as his as- 
sistants. He was also director or officer 
of a number of other industrial organiza- 
tions. 
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Finaneial 





Boston & Maine.—R. F. C. Loan Cer- 
tificate Modified—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has modified 
its report and certificate of December 6, 
so as to permit this company to use the 
proceeds of its $1,500,000 Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loan to reimburse its 
treasury for expenditures made for the 
purposes for which the loan was approved, 
namely, the repair and rehabilitation of 
property damaged by the:recent New Eng- 
land hurricane. 

Commissioner Mahaffie dissented again, 
as he did in the original case, saying that 
he could find no authority in the law for 
the action taken by the majority. “It may 
be added,” he concluded, “that loans to re- 
imburse the treasury for maintenance work 
already paid for do not differ, in financial 
effect, from loans for the payment of in- 
terest as to which the requirement of a 
certificate is unquestioned.” 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized the trus- 
tee to abandon part of a line extending 
westward from Bluffs, Ill., to Fulton, 4.5 
miles. 


Loutis1anaA & ARKANSAS.—Notes.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
issue at par a promissory note or notes 
for $350,000, the proceeds to be used to 
provide part of the cost of a program of 
maintenance and improvement of its lines. 
The note or notes will bear interest at the 
rate of 2% per cent per annum, and will 
mature three years from the date of issue 
and will be guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the 
Corporation. 


Reconstruction Finance 
New Or.eANs, NATALBANY & NATCHEZ. 
Abandonment.— The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized this company to abandon its entire 
line extending from Natalbany, La., to 
Grangeville, 29 miles and operation over 
lines of the Natalbany Lumber Company 
between Woodhaven, La., and Bodley, 3.6 
miles and between Grangeville, La., and 
Slaughter, 18 miles. 





New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment by 
the Toledo & Ohio Central—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized the New York Central to 
abandon the operation and the Toledo & 
Ohio Central to abandon the line of the 
former Middleport & Northeastern, ex- 
tending from Rockville, Ohio, in a general 
northerly direction to Calvin, 2.5 miles. 


NortHERN  Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this road to aban- 
don the 1.09-mile segment of its Roslyn 
branch between Beekman, Wash., and 
Lakedale. 


PitrssurcH & West Vircinta.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to sell to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation or have the R. F. ©. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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guarantee the payment of $1,500,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, the proceeds 
to be used to purchase 100 steel box cars 
and 600 50-ton, steel hopper cars. The 
total cost of the purchase would be about 
$1,675,000, and the issue of equipment trust 
certificates will cover 90 per cent of the 
cost, 

Equipment Trust Certificates ——This com- 
pany has also asked the commission for 
authority to assume liability as guarantor 
for $1,500,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates. They will bear interest at not more 
than four per cent and will mature in 13 
annual. installments beginning March 1, 
1941 and ending March 1, 1953, the first 
12 installments to be $115,000 and the 13th 
and final installment, $120,000. The cer- 
tificates will either be sold to the RFC or 
guaranteed by it. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—R. F. C. Loan 
Approved. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has approved a 
loan to this company of $1,300,000 by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
loan will run for a period of 10 years and 
will be evidenced by the company’s prom- 
issory note or notes, bearing interest at the 
rate of four per cent per year. It will be 
secured by the pledge of $1,625,000 of the 
company’s first mortgage 25-year 4% per 
cent bonds, which are contemplated in the 
company’s reorganization plan and which 
will constitute a first lien on substantially 
all of the property to be owned by the new 
company after reorganization, subject only 
to the liens of equipment trusts and of ac- 
crued and unpaid taxes. 

Formation of New Company.—The com- 
mission has also authorized the Savannah 
& Atlanta Railway Company, a Delaware 
corporation and successor to the Savannah 
& Atlanta, in effectuating the purposes of 
reorganization, to (1) acquire the assets 
of the old company and all other rights, 
titles and interests accruing to the new 
company pursuant to the plan of reorgani- 
zation, (2) issue 10,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value and 12,590 shares 
of preferred stock having a par value of 
$100, (3) to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $2,000,000 of first mortgage 25 
year 4% per cent bonds, and (4) assume 
liability for $88,000 of equipment trust 
certificates and such other obligations as 
contemplated in the confirmed plan of re- 
organization. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 27 week year 


31.70 30.46 29.35 
60.72 59.96 66.73 


Dividends Declared 


Norfolk & Western.—Preferred, $1.00, quar- 
terly, payable February 18 to holders of record 
January 31. 

Northern Central.—$2.00, payable January 14 
to holders of record December 31. 

Norwich & Worcester.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
$1.50, payable January 3 to holders of record 
December 15. 

Philadelphia & Trenton. — $2.50, quarterly, 
ar January 10 to holders of record Decem- 
ver 31. 

Reading.—25c, quarterly, payable February 9 
to holders of record January 12. 

Texas & Pacific—Preferred, $1.00, payable 
December 27 to holders of record December 20. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—$1.50, 
semi-annually, payable January 3 to holders of 
record December 31. 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Marshall D. Cloyd, assistant to the 
president of the Texas & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., has been 
elected a vice-president. 


W. N. Deramus, vice-president and 
general manager of the Kansas City South- 
ern, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been appointed executive vice- 
president, effective January 1. He will suc- 
ceed to the duties of C. E. Johnston, 
president, who will resign on that date to 
accept the position of chairman of the 
Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, with headquarters at Chicago. The 
presidency of the K. C. S. will probably 
remain unfilled until the annual stock- 
holders meeting next May. 


George H. Foster, vice-president in 
charge of the operating department of the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at New 
York, has retired after 35 years of service 
with this road. Mr. Foster was born on 





George H. Foster 


March 5, 1876, at New York City, and at- 
tended Harvard University (A.B. and A.M. 
1899) and New York Law School (LL.B. 
1902). He entered railway service on 
January 1, 1904, with the Lehigh Valley 
and served as general land and tax agent 
until April, 1918, when he became assistant 
to the federal manager. From 1920 to 
1926 Mr. Foster served as assistant to vice- 
president and became acting vice-president 
in 1926. The following year Mr. Foster 
became operating vice-president, which po- 
sition he held until his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Clifton F. Balch, statistician of the 
Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, will retire on Janu- 
ary 1. 


Edwin G. Wagner, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Gulf Coast 
Lines and the International Great Northern 
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(Missouri Pacific Lines), with headquar 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., has been electec 
secretary and treasurer of the Housto: 
Belt & Terminal, with headquarters a: 
Houston, Tex., succeeding F. H. Curtis, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


Eugene F. Morgenroth, whose promo- 
tion to treasurer of the Erie, with head 





Eugene F. Morgenroth 


quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was announced 
in the Railway Age of December 10, was 
born at Paterson, N. J., on April 26, 1879, 
and entered railway service on January 13, 
1896, as a messenger in the office of the 
auditor of trafic at New York. On No- 
vember 1, 1903, he was promoted to travel- 
ing auditor and on March 31, 1911, he was 
appointed a clerk in the treasury depart- 
ment at New York. On October 16, 1917, 
he was advanced to assistant paymaster, 
and on May 16, 1918, he was promoted to 
chief clerk. Mr. Morgenroth was advanced 
to assistant treasurer on August 1, 1923, 
with headquarters at New York which 
were later transferred to Cleveland. His 
promotion as treasurer was effective on 
December 1. 


George A. W. Achenbach, whose pro- 
motion to secretary of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was announced 
in the Railway Age of December 10, was 





George A. W. Achenbach 


born at Salisbury, N. C., on December 25, 
1881, and attended New York University 
School of Education for two years, and 
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NO. 77 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





FOLKESTONE VIADUCT 
ENGLAND 


This viaduct carries the Southern Railway from Folke- 
stone Central depot to Folkestone Junction, at a 
height of approximately 78 ft. above ground level. It 
consists of 19 semi-circular brick arches of 30 ft. clear 
span and 6 rings thick, resting on brick piers which 
taper from approximately 9 ft. to 6 ft. This viaduct 
was built as long ago as 1843 for the South Eastern 


Railway, a constituent of the Southern Group, and 


affords a fine example of the construction of the times. 
» » » While the basic design of The Security Sec- 
tional Arch, the first practical firebox arch, remains 
unchanged, it has been continuously developed to keep 
pace with present day railroading demands, and is 


today an essential factor in modern steam motive 


power. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 





the Law School for three years. He was 
admitted to the bar in New Jersey and 
entered the service of the Southern Bell 
and New York Telephone Companies in 
the traffic department. On December 1, 
1909, he entered railway service as dis- 
trict land and tax agent for the Erie, and 
on April 1, 1912, he was appointed assist- 
ant tax agent. He was promoted to man- 
aging clerk of the legal department on No- 
vember 16, 1915, and the following March 
he was advanced to assistant to vice-presi- 
dent and general solicitor. During the 
period of federal control of the railroads 
he was secretary, treasurer, and counsel of 
the SKF Industries, Inc., returning to the 
Erie on April 1, 1920, as assistant to the 
vice-president and secretary, and assistant 
secretary, with headquarters at New York, 
his headquarters later being changed to 
Cleveland. On May 1, 1937, Mr. Achen- 
bach’s title was changed to assistant secre- 
tary, the position he held until his recent 
promotion on December 1. 


OPERATING 


B. R. Carson, assistant road foreman 
of engines of the Philadelphia Terminal 
division of the Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster-assistant road 
foreman of engines of the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Conamaugh, Pa. 


John E. O’Connor, superintendent of 
the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern, 
with headquarters at South Chicago, II1., 
will retire on January 1. Charles L. 
West, agent at South Chicago, will suc- 
ceed Mr. O'Connor as superintendent. 


M. T. Castillo, assistant general super- 
intendent of transportation of the National 
Railways of Mexico, has been appointed 
acting general superintendent of transpor- 
tation succeeding Conrado C. Rochin, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
to become temporary general manager of 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico relieving 
J. A. Small, and Jose Isabel Garcia has 
been appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific of Mexico. 


Frank Taylor, right of way and tax 
agent of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., has retired 
under the company’s pension rules, after 
49 years of service in the engineering and 
right of way and tax departments. John 
Hunter Forbes, assistant right of way 
agent, at Montreal, has been appointed 
right of way and lease agent. William 
Ritchie Jeffrey, assistant tax agent, has 
been appointed tax agent. 


J. H. Hennessy, train dispatcher on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, has been promoted to trainmaster, 
with headquarters at Green Bay, Wis., suc- 
ceeding G. J. Hencer who has been trans- 
ferred to La Crosse, Wis., replacing J. T. 
Hansen, who has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, with headquarters at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. Hansen relieves 
F. R. Doud, who has been transferred to 
La Crosse, Wis., to succeed M. T. 
Skewes, who has been appointed system 
train rules examiner, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., replacing J. M. Ox- 
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ley, who will retire on January 1. J. 
Stewart, trainmaster, with headquarters at 
Beloit, Wis., has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, with the same head- 
quarters, relieving M. P. Thurber, who 
will also retire on January 1. 


T. D. Beven, terminal superintendent 
on the Illinois Central at East St. Louis, 
Ill., has resigned to go with the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern as general manager, a 
newly created position, with headquarters 
at Joliet, Ill, and P. H. Waldorf, train- 
master on the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Council Bluffs, Iowa, has been 
promoted to terminal superintendent at East 
St. Louis, succeeding Mr. Beven. G. J. 
Willingham, trainmaster at Bluford, IIl., 
has been transferred to Council Bluffs re- 
lieving Mr. Waldorf, and W. H. Street, 
yardmaster at Cairo, IIl., has been advanced 
to trainmaster at Bluford, replacing Mr. 
Willingham. 

A photograph and a biography of Mr. 
Beven’s railroad career were published on 
page 965 of the Railway Age of June 4, 
1938, in connection with his promotion at 
that time to terminal superintendent. 


T. P. Brewster, assistant superinten- 
dent of telegraph of the Coast Lines of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
promoted, effective January 1, to superin- 
tendent of telegraph of the system, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan., succeeding 
H. C. Chace, who will retire on that date. 

Mr. Brewster received his early training 
under Mr. Chace, starting as a Western 
Union apprentice operator at Azusa, Cal., 
in 1909, and entered the service of the 
Santa Fe in 1914. He later became tele- 
graph and telephone supervisor on the 
Coast Lines, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, and in November, 1929, he was 
advanced to assistant superintendent of 
telegraph, with the same headquarters. 

Mr. Chace began his career as a West- 
ern Union messenger boy in his home town 
of Santa Cruz, Cal., and in 1885, at the 
age of 15, was promoted to manager of the 
office at Watsonville, Cal. In 1889, he 
transferred to Fresno, Cal., and subse- 
quently served at Seattle, Wash., Ogden, 
Utah, and Los Angeles, Cal. In 1902, he 
was appointed manager of the Santa Fe 
telegraph office in Los Angeles, and later 
that year was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of telegraph. Mr. Chace was ap- 
pointed division traffic manager of the 
Western Union’s Coast Lines in 1910, and 
in January, 1917, he was made superinten- 
dent of the Santa Fe telegraph system, 
with headquarters at Topeka. 


TRAFFIC 


Walter M. Taylor has been appointed 
assistant. to traffic manager of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va., with the 
same duties as heretofore. 


P. P. Belitz, coal and ore agent on the 
New York Central, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed as- 
sistant coal traffic manager, a newly created 
position, with headquarters at Chicago, and 
H. T. Rickerson, coal freight agent at 
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Detroit, Mich., has been promoted to gen- 
eral coal and ore agent at Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Belitz. R. L. Schwartzen- 
burg, general agent, coal department at 
Cleveland, has been appointed coal and 
ore agent at that point, and R. L. Willard 
has been promoted to coal freight agent 
at Detroit replacing Mr. _ Rickerson. 
George Masson, general agent, coal de- 
partment, Chicago, has been appointed coal 
freight agent at that point, and H. A. 
Coughenour, assistant general agent, coal 
department, at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant coal freight agent at that point 
The above appointments were effective on 
January 1. 


J. E. Finnegan, commercial agent on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific at Omaha, has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent at that point to succeed Eugene 
Duval, who will retire on January 1. 


C. E. Harris has been appointed to the 
newly created position of ‘assistant traffic 
manager on the Minneapolis, Northfield & 
Southern, with headquarters at New York, 
and John McGregor has been appointed 
general agent at that point. 


J. P. Hackler has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe., with headquarters at 
Amarillo, Texas, succeeding H. H. Nye, 
who has been appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent at Amarillo, 
to succeed J. J. Lane, deceased. 


T. J. Garner, commercial agent of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., has been appointed : foreign freight 
agent, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La., succeeding J. C. Hext, who has been 
appointed commercial agent at Richmond. 
T. J. Bonfield, commercial agent, at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed district freight 
agent there, succeeding W. B. Dewberry, 
resigned. 


B. A. Rogers, Sr., assistant general 
freight agent on the Kansas City South- 
ern, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding L. V. Beatty, whose death on 
November 28, was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 10. A. McConnell, 
chief of tariff bureau at Kansas City has 
been advanced to assistant general freight 
agent, replacing Mr. Rogers. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Frank H. Masters, whose promotion, 
effective January 1, to chief engineer of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with head- 
quarters at Joliet, Ill., was announced in 
the Railway Age of December 24, was born 
in Clinton County, Ind., on June 30, 1879, 
and graduated from the University of In- 
diana in 1902, and from Cornell Univer- 
sity in civil engineering in 1904. He first 
entered railway service during the summer 
of 1903 as a rodman in the maintenance 
of way department of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and on July 1, 1906, he entered the 
service of the Chicago & North Western 
as a rodman. One month later, he went 
with the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern as an as- 
sistant engineer and on January 1, 1913, he 
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Increased Boiler Horsepower 
within the same clearance limits 


Boiler horsepower increases when a locomotive boiler is converted from a large tube 


superheater to an Elesco Type “E’’ Superheater. 


This is caused by an increase in evaporating capacity and from 50% to 80% increase 


in superheating capacity, without any increase in the size of the boiler. 


The trend is towards boilers with Elesco Type “E’’ Superheaters to develop maximum 


power. 








THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


A-1285 Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
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was promoted to division engineer and 
superintendent of bridges and buildings, 
with headquarters at Gary, Ind. Mr. Mas- 
ters was appointed division engineer, with 
the same headquarters on June 1, 1914, 
and on April 1, 1918, he was advanced to 
assistant chief engineer with headquarters 
at Joliet. 


G. A. Haggander, bridge engineer of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has had his juris- 
diction extended to include the Colorado 
& Southern and the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City. 


T. P. O’Neill, engineer of maintenance 
of way of the Colorado & Southern, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., has had his 
jurisdiction extended to include also lines 
of the Fort Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley. 


J. F. Shaffer, assistant engineer in the 
office of assistant to the executive vice- 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted, ef- 
fective January 1, to superintendent of 
terminals, with headquarters at Chicago, a 
position that has been vacant for some time. 


Frank G. Campbell, whose promotion, 
effective on January 1, to assistant chief 
engineer of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
with headquarters at Joliet, Ill., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of December 
24, was born at Meade, Kan., on May 9, 
1891, and attended Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. He entered railway service 
in April, 1911, with the Joliet Union Depot 
Company, and in November of that year 
he went with the Kansas City Southern as 
a rodman. In September, 1912, he was 
promoted to transitman and two months 
later he went with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul as an instrumentman, later be- 
coming a resident engineer and assistant 
engineer. From March, 1918, to October, 
1918, he served with the Corps of Engine- 
ers, U. S. Army, and in November, 1918, 
returned to the Milwaukee as an assistant 
engineer. He was promoted to cost en- 
gineer in April, 1923. From March, 1926, 
to December, 1926, he went with Mark W. 
Potter on appraisal of the Consolidated 
Railroads of Cuba. In January 1927, he 
was appointed assistant valuation engineer 
of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with head- 
quarters at Joliet, and two years later he 
was promoted to valuation engineer. Mr. 
Campbell was appointed special engineer 
in August, 1933, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


John E. Armstrong, assistant chief en- 
gineér of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, effective January 1, 
succeeding J. M. R. Fairbairn, who has 
retired under the company’s pension plan. 
F. W. Alexander, engineer maintenance 
of way, has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer, succeeding Mr. Armstrong, with 
headquarters as before at Winnipeg, Man. 

Mr. Armstrong was born on September 
29, 1886, at Peoria, Ill., and was educated 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 
(1905) and Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Y. (C. E. 1908). He first entered rail- 
way service in 1901 with the Toledo, Peoria 
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& Western at Peoria, where he served in 
various capacities during summer vacations 
unti! 1908. From August, 1908, to August, 
1912, he served as assistant on the engineer 
corps of the Pennsylvania, lines west of 
Pittsburgh, and on the latter date he be- 
came assistant engineer on the Canadian 





John E. Armstrong 


Pacific at Montreal. He served in that 
position until May 1, 1928, when he was 
appointed assistant chief engineer. 

John Morrice Roger Fairbairn was born 
at Peterborough, Ont., on June 30, 1873, 
and attended the School of Practical 
Science, Toronto (1893). During the early 
years of his career Mr. Fairbairn served 
in various engineering capacities with gov- 
ernmental agencies in Canada. In 1896 he 
became engineer in charge of construction 
of the Lachine & St. Laurent lines, Mont- 
real Park & Island railway. During 
1897-1898 Mr. Fairbairn was principal as- 
sistant on mining claims and land grant 
surveys, Slocum district, B. C., and also 
city engineer, Kalso, B. C. From 1898 to 
1900 he was engaged in private practice 
and later engaged as civil and mining en- 





J. M. R. Fairbairn 


gineer and provincial land surveyor, Kalso, 
B. C. From April to August, 1900, he 
served as leveller in the construction de- 
partment, Canadian Pacific, Winnipeg to 
Fort William, Ont., then becoming engi- 
neer, Trent Canal, department of Railways 
and Canals. In 1901 he was appointed as- 
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sistant engineer in the division engineer's 
office of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, 
then becoming resident engineer at Ottawa, 
Ont. He was appointed assistant engineer 
in the chief engineer’s office at Montreal 
in 1904; acting division engineer on the oli 
eastern division (now Quebec district), in 
1905 ; division engineer at Toronto in 1906; 
and division engineer at Montreal in 1907. 
From 1908 to 1910 Mr. Fairbairn served 
as principal assistant engineer, chief engi- 
neer’s office, and then as engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, at Montreal, becoming as- 
sistant chief engineer in 1911. He has 
been chief engineer of the system since 


1918. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Thomas Britt, general fuel agent of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., has. retired after nearly 
51 years of service. 


SPECIAL 


Timothy J. Healey, acting chief special 
agent of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
chief special agent, effective January 1. 


OBITUARY 


George H. Pryor, whose retirement as 
auditor of disbursements of the Baltimore 
& Ohio was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 14, died on December 27, his 74th 
birthday. 


William W. Wood, superintendent of 
the safety and welfare departments of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md., died on December 23 at 
his home in that city, at the age of 77. 


William C. Smith, who retired in 1937, 
as master mechanic on the Missouri-Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Dupo, IIl., died 
on December 20, at the Manchester Nurs- 
ing Home, Manchester, Mo. 


Charles White Nash, who resigned in 
1914 as freight claim agent of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson to become a traffic con- 
sultant, died at his home in Albany, N. Y., 
on December 22, after a brief illness. He 
was 76 years old. 


Arthur C. Durfee, former treasurer of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh (now 
Baltimore & Ohio) and assistant treasurer 
of the B. & O., died on December 24 at his 
home in Rochester, N. Y., after a year’s 
illness. He was 68 years old. 


John G. Krener, general passenger 
agent of the Western Maryland, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., died at his 
home in that city on December 24, in his 
60th year. Mr. Krener entered railroad 
service on March 1, 1900, with the West- 
ern Maryland as stenographer to the gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at Balti- 
more and held various positions in the pas- 
senger department until July 1, 1909, when 
he became. chief clerk. In 1917 he was pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger agent 
and in 1931 he became general passenger 
agent, 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the September 17 
week revenue cars loaded totaled 660 thou- 
sand—almost 20 per cent under last year. 

J 
WOULD NEW LAWS HELP?: Are 
railway managements acting in unison to 
do all they can to restore the industry, 
under present legislation If they are not 
doing so, is it likely that they would co- 
operate more harmoniously to restore the 
industry under further proposed legisla- 
tion? The leading editorial herein raises 
these questions and concludes that the 
present sorry plight of the carriers has 
resulted in part because the A. A. R.’s an- 
nounced principles and policies for united 
action have not been given effect. 

e 
BUYING CREEPS UP: Railway pur- 
chases of materials, fuel and equipment in 
July totaled 56 million dollars, as compared 
with only 47 millions in June. Last year 
in July, however, the railways spent 92 
million dollars with other industries. In 
the first seven months of the current year, 
the railroads patronized other industries 
to the tune of 355 millions—a reduction 
of about 37 per cent under the same period 
of 1937. Details are given in an article 
elsewhere herein. 

* 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY: The Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association is dis- 
tributing a pamphlet, reviewed elsewhere 
herein, purporting to prove that “railroad 
wages are not now and never have been a 
drain on the revenues of the railroad in- 
dustry.” Average annual wages are un- 
derstated in the booklet by the trick of 
dividing total compensation of all em- 
ployees by the total numbers of employees 
who worked even as little as a day during 
the year. The pamphlet does not, how- 
ever, attempt to prove that the world is 
flat. 

tJ 
MAJOR DISASTER: The newspapers 
have been so full of the more spectacular 
damage done by the New England hurri- 
cane that they have missed recording what 
has been a major railroad catastrophe. 
Miles of line and scores of bridges have 
been washed out and full restoration of 
service is still many days off. Details are 
given in an illustrated article elsewhere 
herein. 

* 
THE AVERAGE RAILROAD: Wage 
and other management policies affecting 
railroad costs must be based on the aver- 
age railroad—not on the wealthiest car- 
tiers—if the industry is to have any eco- 
nomic health. In the first half of 1938, 
the editorial article in this issue points out, 
the average mile of railroad had a total 
income available for fixed charges and 
dividends of $590. Fixed charges alone 
brought a deficit of $772 per mile. Inter- 
tst charges would have to be “scaled down” 
(the union leaders’ panacea) 76 per cent 
merely to make the average mile of rail- 
toad break even. Even with a 15 per cent 
teduction in wages, interest charges would 


still have to be “scaled down” 23 per cent 
to enable the average railroad to break 
even, without leaving a cent for the stock- 
holders. The average railroad cannot get 
along without a wage reduction, even if 
some of the better situated roads might 
do so. 

a 
LARGER GROSS, LOW NET: The 
railroads in July of this year had their best 
month so far—but their net earnings were 
at the rate of only 1.6 per cent on the in- 
vestment. In July, 1933, gross earnings 
were 6 millions less than this year—but net 
railway operating income was 26 millions 
more. The leading editorial herein finds 
in the present situation an acute need for 
unity of opinion and action by railway 
managements. 

€ 
GALLUP POLL: ‘The American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion has found the 
public 52 per cent in favor of reduction 
in the wages of railroad employees, ac- 
cording to a report published in the New 
York Times on September 28. 

* 
WHEN A BOND ISN’T: Commissioner 
Jerome Frank of the S. E. C. maintains 
that a railroad bond is, in form only, but 
not in fact, a promise to repay the prin- 
cipal. Actually, he contends, all a bond 
is, is a prior claim to a portion of the 
income of a railroad. The bondholder, Mr. 
Frank asserts, would get all he actually 
gets now if his security promised him 
nothing but income—and he would be 
saved the legal and other expenses inci- 
dent to reorganization. 

& 
FUTILE INVESTORS: “Inarticulate, 
disorganized, futile,” is what Congressman 
Sam Pettingill told railway investors they 
were at a meeting in New York last week. 
There are, he said, an average of 5,000 
railroad investors in each Congressional 
district and they could get a lot of the 
things to which they are in justice entitled 
if they would quit being so inarticulate 
and futile. 

- * 

THE THREE FATES: Judge Stacy, 
Dean Landis and Dr. Millis—these are the 
three men’ in whose hands largely lies the 
future of the railway industry. It is for 
them to say whether or not the industry 
is justified in reducing its expenses to 
somewhere nearer its income; and, by their 
opinion, perhaps to determine whether the 
immediate future will hold modest re- 
covery or hopeless bankruptcy. So the 
backgrounds of education and experience 
of these men are of great significance— 
and such information is given in the report 
of the Emergency Board appointment else- 
where herein. 

3 
SOO LOCOMOTIVES: 4-8-4 locomo- 
tives for either freight or passenger serv- 
ice, built early this year for service on 
the Wisconsin Central lines of the Soo, 
are described in an illustrated article else- 
where in this issue. 
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NEW ZEPHYR: The Burlington has 
ordered its ninth Zephyr, to be placed in 
service between Kansas City and St. Louis, 
maintaining the two high-speed services in 
each direction which this company has been 
operating since September 25 in coopera- 
tion with the Alton. 
& 
COUNSEL FROM CASSIUS: The 


R.F.C.’s_ railroad counsel, Cassius Clay, 
believes that transportation companies 
should be incorporated under federal 


charter to provide transport service by 
any and all methods—with insistence that 
trucks not provide service which could 
better be given by rail, and vice versa. In 
railroad consolidation, he suggests that 
displaced railroad employees might be com- 
pensated by a special tax on trucks—whose 
competitive service have rendered such an 
expedient necessary. 

& 
MOTOR HOURS DELAY: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has yielded 
“with reluctance” to the howls of the 
trucking industry and delayed until De- 
cember 31 the effective date of its order 
limiting truck drivers’ hours which was to 
have gone into effect on October 1. The 
I. C. C. will hold a further hearing on its 
controversial order in this proceeding in 
Chicago on November 4. 

@ 
ALMOST 1 PER CENT: Net rail- 
way operating income of the class I roads 
in the first two-thirds of the current year 
totaled 155 millions, which was at a rate 
of just a hair under one per cent. Last 
year in the first eight months the roads 
had net operating income of 411 millions 
and their rate of return was 1.6 per cent. 

e 
TRAFFIC HOROSCOPE: The traffic 
prognosticators of the 13 regional shippers’ 
advisory boards, having consulted all the 
customary oracles have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the railroads may expect car- 
loadings in the fourth quarter to be about 
3.6 below what they were last year. Sub- 
stantial increases are looked for by the two 
Pacific boards, while the Northwest board 
fears a decrease of almost 13 per cent. 

& 
CROSSING MISHAPS: Loss of life 
in highway grade crossing accidents totaled 
slightly under 700 in the first half of the 
year, which was a decrease of about 160 
under 1937. There was a substantial im- 
provement also in the record as far as in- 
juries were concerned. In June alone, how- 
ever, 106 persons lost their lives—two more 
than in June, 1937. 

s 
TRACK EXPERTS GATHER: How 
to make track maintenance methods con- 
form to modern conditions on the railroads 
must have been the theme of the Road- 
masters’ convention in Chicago last week— 
to judge from the timely titles of the 
papers and reports which were presented. 
An account of this remarkably successful 
gathering appears in an article in this issue. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: In the September 24 
week freight cars loaded totaled 676 thou- 
sand—down 19 per cent under last year. 
e 
OUR OWN HITLERS: The railway 
unions lost the shop strike just as the 
Heinies lost the world war—but by “out- 
maneuvering, out-bluffing and out-bullying 
railway managements,” the unions have 
turned the 1922 defeat into a victory; just 
as Hitler by the same methods has reversed 
the outcome of the war. But somebody 
has had to pay the price of this victory— 
in Europe it has been Czechoslovakia: in 
America it has been railway security hold- 
ers. The striking parallel between the suc- 
cessful strategy of Hitler and the equal 
success of the same strategy by the fuehr- 
ers of the railway unions is traced in de- 
tail in the leading editorial herein. 
e 

UNION PROPAGANDA: In one other 
important aspect—besides the bluff and 
bluster—does union strategy imitate that 
of Shoe-brush Adolph, to wit, in its re- 
liance on noisy and untruthful propa- 
ganda. The editorial article in this issue 
cites a few instances wherein Brother 


George Harrison appears to have availed- 


himself of the services of the three classes 
of liars—namely, plain liars, d— liars and 
statisticians. 

a 
RED HERRING: Labor Lawyer Hay, 
in opening the wage case for the union 
Hitlers before the “emergency” board, said 
that what the railroad industry needs to- 
day is not a wage cut but “a comprehen- 
sive plan for the proper regulation and 
correlation of all forms of transportation.” 
He considered it a “pity” that the wage 
row could not be called off so labor and 
management could get together on such a 
program. Such a suggestion is exactly 
comparable to a fire-fighting company stop- 
ping its streams of water on a burning 
building to engage in a discussion of the 
merits of fire-proof construction. The 
unions have had a decade to “get together” 
with managements on a “constructive” 
program and did absolutely nothing what- 
ever about it. Now the need of the rail- 
ways for net revenues is immediate—and 
talk about what the unions might have 
done, but didn’t, to prevent the present 
railroad plight from developing is a red 
herring—nothing more. 
@ 
LONG-HAIRED TOM: Lawyer Davis 
of the B. of R. T. copped most of the 
newspaper publicity at the “emergency” 
board hearings this week—doubtless by the 
appeal to newsmen of his frock coat and 
his politician’s long hair, as well as the 
picturesque terms in which he endeavored 
to show up the railroad industry as an 
undeserving mendicant. To date, however, 
he has put no midgets on a railroad execu- 
tive’s knee. 


e 
I. C. C. VETOES CASSIUS: Counsel 
assius Clay may believe—as we reported 
last week—that railroads ought to be “all- 
‘ound transportation companies” but the 
“Il old men” of the I. C. C. (or at least 





those of Division 5) do not share his 
views—as is shown by their veto of the 
proposal of the Burlington, the Union Pa- 
cific and the North Western to acquire 
control of the Union Transfer Company. 
& 

NORTH SHORE STRIKE LOST: 
Striking employees of the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee electric line have 
agreed to go back to work under terms 
substantially the same as those offered by 
the management but refused by the em- 
ployees when they walked out in August 
(details given in an article in this issue). 
Not only have the employees lost 47 days’ 
wages—but the North Shore’s nassengers 
have accustomed themselves to other forms 
of trarsvortation; and it remains to he 
seen whether the road will ever acain be 
able to offer as many jobs as it did when 
its employees “took a powder” on it. 


EASTMAN ON MILEAGE PAY: 
Commissioner Eastman, writing in Bar- 
ron’s has again advised a thorough in- 
vestigation of the railway wage set-up 
by “disinterested men in whom the 
country will have confidence.” He sug- 
gests in particular that the mileage plan 
of paying train service emplovees de- 
serves such inquiry. At this writing the 
Railway Labor Executives have not yet 
got around to denouncing him, as they 
did when he uttered similar opinions a 
few months ago. 
e 

TRUCKERS’ SELF PRAISE: The 
truckers’ publication “Transport Topics” 
has bestowed a lot of praise upon the 
“public service spirit” of the truck opera- 
tors for their service in the flood crisis in 
New England. The motor vehicles have 
been handy, of course, but all the expense 
and work of repairing their roadways for 
them has been met by the obliging tax- 
payers. The railroads, by contrast, have 
to solve all the emergency operating prob- 
lems any truck outfit has to meet—and, in 
addition, have had to get out the work 
trains and restore their lines to operation. 
And they have been working 24 hours a 
day at it, spending hundreds of thousands 
of dollars (not tax money either) and 
have not done any attention-calling to their 
bravery and “public spirit” either. 


R. B. A. DINNER: The Railway Busi- 
ness Association has set November 16 as 
the date of its annual dinner—at the Ho- 
tel Commodore, New York. 
cs 

“REAL” WAGES AT PEAK: The 
wages of railway employees fortunate 
enough to hold jobs were 37 per cent 
higher (when measured in _ purchasing 
power) in the first half of 1938 than they 
were in 1929, This was the testimony this 
week of Professor Willford I. King, one 
of the nation’s best-known - statistical 
authorities, before the “emergency” board. 
With railway employment and earnings of 
railway investors at an unprecedented low 
point—Professor King’s statement gives in 
a nutshell the answer to: What Is Wrong 
With the Railroads? 
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ADIOS, SECTION GANGS? In an 
address, reported herein, at the Roadmas- 
ters’ recent meeting in Chicago, F. R. 
Layng, chief engineer of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, predicted that on many heavy- 
traffic lines the small section gang would 
have to go—since mechanization is advis- 
able on such lines, and is most profitable 
only with large gangs. Mounting train 
speeds are changing rapidly the conditions 
which track maintenance men must meet, 
and the address of Mr. Layng, and others 
reported herein, offer suggestions as to 
what the new problems are and how best 
to salve them. 
& 


JOBLESS PAY HEAD: The director- 
stip of the railroad unemployment in- 
surance, fund has been awarded under civil 
service competition to James Gordon Rob- 
inson, whose $10,000 job is the highest paid 
post under competitive civil service. 

& 


SAVING MONEY WITH LOCOS: 
The locomotive supervisors at their last 
week’s meeting discussed many practical 
expedients, reported herein, for saving 
money in the operation of locomotives. 
Fuel saving by increasing the average 
daily hours of service per locomotive 
was dwelt upon in particular. 
& 


DEFICIT IN JULY: Class I roads in 
July had a net income deficit (after fixed 
charges) of about four million dollars, 
as compared with net income of 19 mil- 
lions a year ago. For the seven months, 
the net deficit was 184 millions as com- 
pared with a black figure of 58 millions 
in 1937. 
& 


REED ON PENSION BOARD: Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has named M. Roland Reed 
the railroad member of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board—thereby accepting the 
nomination of the A. A. R., as opposed to 
that of 137 short line railroads which en- 
dorsed James A. Dailey, whose term ex- 
pired on August 28, for re-appointment. 
Mr. Reed has heretofore been superinten- 
dent of motive power, Eastern region, of 
the Pennsylvania. 
Ss 


WHY R. R. JOBS VANISH: Fur- 
loughed railroad employees found their 
spokesman before the “emergency” 
board in the person of President 
Clement of the P. R. R.—the union wit- 
nesses having shown sole concern for 
the dwindling number of old heads able 
to hold on to their jobs. Mr. Clement 
predicted that railway jobs will continue 
to decline unless and until the union or- 
ganizations recognize that they have 
competition, which is destroying railway 
employment by cutting under its prices. 
The railway . wage question—viewed 
realistically—is not an argument be- 
tween railway unions and the railway 
managements so much as it is a fight 
for jobs between railway employees on 
the one hand and highway and water- 
way employees on the other. 
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LOT of people in recent months have 
been trying to put a finger on the 
answer to the so-called ‘‘railroad problem.” 


That’s fine. We welcome it. All this is a 
healthy sign that people are coming to recog- 
nize the railroads’ problems as their problems 
—part of an unsolved national problem of 
transportation. But by way of keeping the 
discussion on the track, we'd like to point out 
a few things which the railroad problem is mot. 


It is mot failure of service. 


Freight moves faster than ever before. Freight 
schedules are more dependable. Freight rates 
are the lowest offered by any railroads in the 
world. Passenger schedules are faster. Pas- 
sengers ride in air-conditioned comfort—and 
fares are below the pre-war level. 


It is mot failure to keep pace with progress. 


Engineering advances in locomotives, to take 
just one example, have produced a notable 
step-up in power and speed — and an 
economy of operation which pro- 
duces the power to haul a 
ton a mile with a glass of 
water and a handful of 

coal. 


It is mot lack of watch- 
fulness for sound 
economies. 


The serviceable life of 
cross ties, for instance, 
has been multiplied by 
three in the past twenty 
® years by improved 
methods of treating 
timber—and this, 
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plus improved metallurgy and better methods 
of track construction and maintenance, has 
increased safety and still saved $1,000,000 a 
day. Another $50,000,000 a year has been 
saved by softening the water used for steam. 


It is mot an increasing burden of debt. 


The proportion of stocks and bonds and 
equipment notes in relation to total invest- 
ment is far less today than it was in the most 
prosperous periods in railroad history. 


It is mot ‘“‘watered stock.”’ 


The amount of railroad stocks and bonds 
outstanding is billions of dollars less than the 
investment in railroad property. 


Noa. the real railroad problem is none of these. 


It is due, at bottom, to the fact that railroads 
must operate under rigid regulations based on 
a fifty-year-old theory that they have a mo- 
nopoly in transportation—and compete with 
three other forms of transportation subsidized 
or helped by tax money. 


In the interest of straight-thinking, the 
American railroads have prepared a concise 
and clear-cut program for a public transporta- 
tion policy. What it adds up to is this: 


All the railroads need is an opportunity to run 
their business as a business, on a fair business 
basis — with reasonable freedom to “price” 
the only product they have, which is trans- 
portation service—greater freedom to adjust 
their rates to meet competition —and to ad- 
just their expenses to the conditions of their 
business. 


You'll find the whole railroad program 
interesting. Send for your copy today. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the October 1 
week cars loaded totaled 698 thousand— 
down 17 per cent under last year. 


EMPLOYEES’ REAL CONCERN: 
In the October issue of the B. of L. F. & 
E. Magazine there are published eight 
communications from members which pro- 
test the excessive mileage some employees 
are allowed to earn, thereby depriving jun- 
ior employees of jobs. By contrast, there 
are only two. letters hollering about the 
proposed reduction in wages. This elo- 
quently bears out our contention that the 
real worry of railway employees is their 
jobs, and not the present peak wage rates. 
The true friend of railroad workers is the 
man who helps put more traffic on the 
rails—and hence makes more jobs—not the 
phoney who bellows for high wage rates, 
which mean nothing to the hundreds of 
thousands of railroaders who can’t hold 
jobs. 
* 

100% EQUIPMENT TRUSTS: The 
I. C. C. has authorized the S. A. L. to 
issue equipment trust certificates covering 
100 per cent of the cost of new equipment 
—over the protest of Commissioner Porter, 
who thinks the Commission has gone too 
far even in permitting the issuance of 
certificates covering 90 per cent of the 
cost. He points out that these certificates 
are the only class of railroad securities 
for which a market still exists, and he 
fears that too great liberality in terms 
might result in default, and bring this class 
of securities “under a cloud.” 


3S 
A NEW “CITY OF L. A.”: The new 


and enlarged rolling stock of the stream- 
liner “City of Los Angeles” is described 
in an illustrated article herein. The train 
now has two 2,400 hp. Diesel-electrics (in- 
stead of 2,100 hp.) and 11 trailing units 
(instead of 9). Several entirely new fea- 
tures of design are incorporated in the 
present train—one being an innovation in 
streamlining designed to eliminate the low- 
pressure area at the rear of the train, 
which tends to kick up the dust. 


& 
LAUCK’S SHOW IS STOPPED: W. 


Jett Lauck was all set to stage an old- 
fashioned melodrama called “Overcapital- 
ization” before the “fact finding” board 
this week—with plenty of villians (invest- 
ment bankers) in the cast. The learned 
gentlemen of the “fact finding” board, 
presumably, would not have been naive 
enough to believe that the play-actors were 
teal folks—but the public might have. 
Unfortunately, however, for the success of 
the little scheme, the board ruled that the 
Proposed testimony “doesn’t have any 
Weight,” 
o 

“HIAWATHA” HAULS MILLION: 
In 40 months of its existence the C. M., St. 
P. & P’s “Hiawatha” on October 6 com- 
pleted the transportation of 1,000,000 pas- 
sengers. The millionth passenger was pre- 


sented with a traveling bag by the com- 
pany, and, as the Missus happened to be 
along, she too received a similar token of 
the Milwaukee’s gratitude. 


SLIGHT JOB RISE: On September 
15, the Class I roads had 962 thousand 
employees on the job, which was 15 per 
cent lower than in September last year, 
but almost 2% per cent higher than in 
August this year. 

£ 


ACCOUNTING MEETING: Another 
of the fruitful “informal” regional con- 
ferences sponsored by the accounting di- 
vision, A. A. R., is scheduled to be held 
in St. Louis on November 2. This meet- 
ing marks the resumption of a program 
which has been held in abeyance for some 
months. 
* 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTS: A new 
type of car lighting involving fluorescent 
lights, which give four times the ordinary 
light, but with little increase in wattage, 
is being tried experimentally and is de- 
scribed elsewhere herein. 


& 
TEST PASSENGER LOCOS: The 


A. A. R. this week in Indiana began dy- 
namometer tests of passenger power—to 
accumulate basic information on a research 
project which has as its purpose the de- 
velopment of a reciprocating steam loco- 
motive capable of pulling 1000 trailing tons 
at 100 m.p.h. on level tangent track. 
* 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS: The rail- 
way labor organizations have won the 
hearty acclaim of the organized trucking 
industry by their decision last week to op- 
pose railroad acquisition of truck and bus 
lines—-whenever this is done to shift traffic 
to the highway in the interest of economy. 
There is nothing the truck industry fears 
so much as enlarged railway truck opera- 
tions—which ought to suggest that such 
action would probably benefit the railroads 
and those who depend upon them for a 
living. When the truck industry cheers 
the railway unions—obviously the latter 
must be up to something which will help 
the truckers and hurt the railroads, and 
their job-giving ability. 


& 

RAILWAY DECLINE: The railways 
have 10,000 fewer miles of line, 600,000 
fewer freight cars, 13,000 fewer locomo- 
tives and 12,000 fewer passenger cars today 
than they did in 1929—so the Editor of 
Railway Age told an audience at Joplin 
on Tuesday of this week. The industry 
is thus drying up for want of new capital 
investment in it—and yet “almost every- 
body is hoping for some miraculous solu- 
tion of the railroad problem that will not 
cost anybody anything excepting railway 
security owners.” Investment capital is a 
necessary part of the railroad industry, he 
said, and no solution which mistreats such 
capital can possibly remedy the ills of the 
industry under private ownership. 
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ADMITS “$1,115 WAGE” FALSE: 
Brother George Harrison and the other 
labor leaders have made a big play of an 
alleged annual wage of $1,115 which, they 
claimed, was shown by Railroad Retire- 
ment Board figures. But Director Keller 
of the M. of W. union’s statistical bu- 
reau, on the stand before the “fact find- 
ing” committee this week, admitted that 
this figure understates actual wages. 


Ss 
AUTOS IN COST-OF-LIVING: One 


of the labor union witnesses at the “emer- 
gency board” hearing this week attacked 
the cost-of-living figures put into the rec- 
ord last week by Dr. W. I. King. Dr. 
King’s figures were objected to on the 
ground that they did not include costs of 
more and more conveniences, now consid- 
ered to be necessities—automobiles for one. 
We have heard of families who considered 
gas for the family jallopy even more im- 
portant than milk for the baby, but this is 
the first time we ever saw an effort made 
to give scientific recognition to this frame 
of mind. 
& 


“AN ALLEGED EXPERT”: With 
modesty rather unusual among the labor 
witnesses before the “fact-finding” board, 
on Wednesday of this week Monsignor 
Ryan of Catholic University called him- 
self only “an alleged expert in the field 
of the ethical side of industrial relations”’. 
As such, he found the proposed wage 
cut “utterly devoid of ethical validity.” 
Unfortunately, however, for the 
who have to run the railroads—what 
high-minded citizens like Mgr. Ryan feel 
they “ought” to pay and the money they 
have that they can pay are 
different things. So, in order to pay 
Mer. Ryan’s “ethical” wages, they have 
to furlough a lot of men. There isn’t 
anything very “ethical” in hard economic 
facts—and that is what the railroads and 
their employees are up against. 


TUNNEL RAIL TROUBLE: Extreme 
moisture and a sulphrous acid condition in 
the Moffat tunnel brought about 
corrosion of rail and track fastenings— 
leading the D. & S. L. management to 
some novel efforts (described herein) to 
remove the trouble. Rails welded 
continuous length of 6.45 miles got around 
the difficulty at the joints—and tests have 
been made of various methods to neutral- 
ize or minimize the conditions causing the 
corrosion. 
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& 
“LET THEM EAT CAKE”: The taunt 


of the French royalists, when told that the 
people were crying for bread, has been 
revived (in effect) by the railway labor 
leaders—the editorial article herein points 
out. Unemployed railroaders ask a means 
of livelihood—jobs, in other words—and 
the union leaders’ only answer is: “Aren’t 
we keeping wage rates at the peak ?”—high 
wage rates that do not help the unem- 
ployed, but harm them by reducing the 
ability of the railroads to hire more men. 
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The Week at a Glance 


EGGS, OR CHICKENS?: “One may 
be interested in the purchasing power of 
eggs and, under normal conditions, it is 
desirable that the purchasing power of eggs 
shall be high. But if one’s chickens fall 
sick, it may be necessary for the time be- 
ing to turn your attention to the health of 
your chickens.” This was the observation 
of Judge Stacy at the closing session of 
the “emergency board” inquiring into the 
merits of the proposed wage reduction. 
The final testimony and argument before 
this probably-historic tribunal are reported 
herein. ' Those who read it will find that 
the question before the board is one of 
crystal clarity. 
gs ; 
THE ISSUE: The unions, in the lan- 
guage of A. F. Whitney, cannot “subscribe 
to the unsound theory that basic wages 
should fluctuate with business conditions 
in the industry, as such a philosophy sug- 
gests a lowering of living standards dur- 
ing depression periods and is contrary to 
public policy.” In other words, the union 
contention is that wages may move in only 
one direction—upward. And that the up- 
ward movement must continue regardless 
of whether there is any money to pay such 
wages or not—and regardless of how many 
men have to be laid off as a consequence. 
The question the emergency board has to 
decide is the rather simple one of whether 
that theory of wages is a sound one or 
not. 
2 


“THE SUCKERS RAISED OUR 
PAY:” Railroad managements knew so 
little about business trends that they 
awarded wage increases last year almost 
“on the day of the stock market collapse.” 
Such was the amazing criticism leveled at 
the railroads at the emergency board hear- 
ing by B. of L. E. Counsel Miller. We 
have heard that comment often enough 
from “outsiders’—but here we have the 
beneficiaries of last year’s generosity cit- 
ing it as evidence of the incompetence of 
their benefactors. 
@ 


THE TRUTH COMES OUT: The 
Railway Labor Executives Association last 
May issued a statement to the effect that 
the railroads had “double-crossed” labor 
in issuing the wage-cut notices in spite of 
an “understanding that no such notice 
would be served while the workers were 
co-operating with management in seeking 
financial relief through other sources.” But, 
testifying before the emergency board, 
George Harrison admitted that there had 
been no “double-crossing.” The manage- 
ments, he conceded, did not promise that 
they would withhold wage-cut notices. 
@ 


EVIDENCE OF INEFFICIENCY: 
The only evidence of waste or inefficiency 
i railroad management before the “emer- 
gency” board, according to the argument of 
General Solicitor Alderman of the South- 
‘tn, was the fact that George Harrison 
had been permitted to go into a labor union 
Career “instead of getting him on the side 
of management.” Mr. Alderman also paid 





tribute to Brother Harrison for his testi- 
mony, which involved “not one blow below 
the belt.” 

» 


MANAGEMENT TO DECIDE: 
When railway management makes the de- 
cision, which it cannot avoid making, of 
whether to enforce the proposed wage re- 
duction or not—it will quite likely at the 
same time be deciding the fate of private 
ownership of railways in this country. This 
is the contention of the leading editorial 
herein—which draws an analogy between 
the “vague promises” of labor union co- 
operation which George Harrison now 
wants to trade for a continuance of pres- 
ent wages, with similar “vague promises” 
of co-operation by which the union leaders 
last year wheedled the railroads into wage 
increases. But nothing came of last year’s 
“vague promises” except the train-limit 
bill—and, the editorial insists, “the railway 
labor leaders have never been known yet 
to give anything in return for something 
they have got already.” 
y 


LABOR AND FARMERS: The pres- 
ent price of farm products is 18 per cent 
lower than in 1916, while average railroad 
freight rates are 40 per cent higher than 
in 1916. Thus the editor of Railway Age 
explained an important aspect of the farm 
problem to the Chicago Agricultural As- 
sociation on Monday of this week. The 
principal reason why railroad rates are 
40 per cent above the 1916 level is that 
hourly wage rates are 175 per cent above 
1916. Thus high wages in transportation 
and industry prevent the farm population 
from buying as much industrial production 
and transportation as in 1916—and out of 
the farmers’ lowered purchasing power has 
come unemployment in transportation and 
industry. 
6 


PERKINS CHIDES RAILS: Secre- 
tary Frances Perkins took a boot at the 
railroads in a speech before the O. R. C. 
at Columbus last Saturday. The railroads, 
she says, have made no improvements com- 
parable to those in automobiles—“except 
that cars and locomotives have been im- 
proved and traffic speeded up.” Well, 
what other ways do you suppose the lady 
expects railway service to improve; and 
in what other ways have automobiles im- 
proved? 
. 

GRADE CROSSING COSTS: There 
has in recent years been a rapid shift 
away from the policy of requiring rail- 
roads to bear the lion’s share of the cost 
of grade crossing elimination—and New 
York State is in the vanguard of this 
change, with a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would limit the rail- 
road contribution to such projects to 15 
per cent of the total cost. An article else- 
where in this issue gives the facts behind 
crossing elimination financing which led 
New York proponents of the 15 per cent 
formula to lend it their support. The 
analysis would probably apply with 
equal persuasiveness to many other states. 
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WIPES OUT W. P. STOCK: A re- 
organization plan for the Western Pacific 
which obliterates all claims of present 
stockholders was put out by the I. C. C. 
last Monday. Fixed charges would be 
“scaled down” to $511,001. Commissioner 
Eastman dissented in part. (Sounds like 
the good old days to read that at the end 
of an I. C. C. decision.) 

e 
COMPULSORY MERGER HINT: 
Another of the partial dissenters in the 
W. P. reorganization case was Commis- 
sioner Miller who cautioned delay in such 
revamping “in view of the possibility of 
legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress to compel consolidation of the rail- 
roads into a few systems, or even into one 
system.” 

& 

SHOP UNIONS KAYOED: Shop em- 
ployees of the P. R. R. have voted 17,000 
to 11,000, in a ballot conducted by the 
National Mediation Board, to be repre- 
sented in collective bargaining by their 
own union—the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Shop Crafts—and not by the A. F. of L. 
shop crafts unions. 

3 
CARLOADINGS:. In the October 8 
week carloadings. reached almost 703 
thousand (down 13% per cent from last 
year). 

3s 
38,000 LIVES SAVED: Since railroad 
safety promotion was organized in 1913, 
the improvement in safety performance 
has spared the lives of 38,000 employees 
and avoided injuries to almost 1,000,000. 
Such was the summary of the result of 
safety programs given to National Safety 
Council last week by General Safety 
Agent Hill of the N. Y. C., and included 
in the account of the Council’s delibera- 
tions, reported elsewhere herein. 

é 
ERIE REVAMP PLAN: Holders of 
Erie refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds have come forward with a 
reorganization plan which, while it would 
leave present stockholders out in the 
cold for the present, would give them an 
option of buying back such control un- 
der an option to endure for five years. 

s 
TESTS AT 102 M. P. H.: In its com- 
pilation of experimental data from which 
to improve the design of passenger pow- 
er, the A. A. R. has run off some tests 
(described in the news pages herein) 
which have involved the movement of a 
1000-ton standard passenger train at 
speeds ranging up to 102 m. p. h. 

e® 


STREAMLINING DEBUNKED: 
There is a modicum of truth in much of 
the popular discussion of the probable 
future predominance of light-weight, 
streamlined rolling stock. There is also a 
large content of bunk. The C. & N. W.’s 
car department head, W. E. Dunham, out- 
lines the features of the innovations which 
are eminently practical, in a paper pub- 
lished herein—and shows wherein some of 
them won’t do. 
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Simplex Unit Cylinder Clasp Brakes — applied to Illinois Central “Green Diamond.” 
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The Week at a Glance 


LOADINGS UNSEASONABLY UP: 
Between the week ended May 14 and the 
middle of October, freight loadings of the 
railways scored an increase which was 17% 
per cent more than seasonal. An editorial 
herein analyzes these figures and their sig- 
nificance. For the October 15 week, load- 
ings were less than 10 per cent below last 
year’s. 

@ 
TRAIN ACCIDENTS DECLINE: AI- 
though 44 passengers lost their lives in 
train accidents in the first half of 1938, as 
compared with no such fatalities in the 
first six months of 1937, nevertheless the 
total number of train accidents was 41 per 
cent less this year than last. Employee 
fatalities in the first half of this year were 
more than one-third under a year ago, and 
grade crossing deaths dropped off 21 per 
cent. 

® 
B. & M. FLOOD LOAN: The hurri- 
cane on September 21, and the resulting 
floods, cost the Boston & Maine $2,200,000 
in track and bridge repairs—and the road 
is seeking a loan of 1% millions from the 
R. F. C. to help it meet the bill. 

e 
CAN POOLING BE FORCED?: At 
the oral argument before the full I. C. C. 
this week on the railroads’ plea to be al- 
lowed to continue the Ex Parte 115 coal 
rate increases without pooling the higher 
revenues, Assistant General Counsel Souby 
for the A. A. R. denied the right of the 
Commission, under the law, to require such 
pooling. As the rate order now stands, 
the increases will expire at the end of the 
year unless a pooling agreement is reached 
by the roads. The present case arises from 
the railroads’ request for authority to con- 
tinue the increases without pooling. 

* 
PORTER CRACKS WISE: Defend- 
ing the present coal rates before the T. C. 
C., Guernsey Orcutt of the P. R. R. pointed 
out that the Eastern roads would get 50 
per cent of the increase, and that they 
need the money badly. Thereupon, Com- 
missioner Porter remarked: “You Eastern 
lines are going to get back $30,000,000 
from increased passenger fares, aren't 
you?” Mr. Orcutt agreed that the lines 
in the East held that hope. 

& 
CAR SPOTTING RULE COSTLY?: 
C. S. Belsterling of U. S. Steel told the 
traffic clubs meeting in Cleveland this week 
that the I. C. C. ruling on car spotting 
for large industries will require these in- 
dustries to equip themselves for truck 
transportation, and that the ultimate out- 
come will be a large diversion of traffic 
to these rivals of the railways. 

® 
WHY SAVE MONEY?: Wholesale con- 
solidation, even if it would effect large 
economies, would not “solve” the railroad 
Probiem unless there were an understand- 


ing that some of the savings would go to 
security owners and not all of them to 
labor. Such is the contention of the lead- 
ing editorial herein—which points out that 
remarkable operating economies have been 
made in the past, but wages have increased 
at an even faster rate. So the economies 
have not benefited security owners and, 
hence, have not protected railway credit. 
Such economies are the sine qua non of an 
advancing standard of living for the Ameri- 
can people—but they cannot continue un- 
less the people who put up the money can 
expect to get at least some share of the 
proceeds. 
* 


DRIVEL ABOUT THE WRINGER: 
The “put-them-through-the-wringer” pana- 
cea for all railway difficulties is taken 
across the jumps in the editorial article in 
this issue. Some “scaling down” there 
must be, of course, and a lot of it is in 
process; but, in the first eight months of 
the current year the railroads earned a 
6 per cent return, on an annual basis, on 
less than 4 billion dollars, or only about 
one-fifth of their “fair value.” Certainly 
no competent person can seriously contend 
that the industry should be “scaled down” 
to any such capitalization as that—but, if 
not, how do the scaler-downers propose 
that the railroads shall earn a return on a 
capitalization larger than 4 billions? By 
their sifence on this point they prove that 
their “solution” is no solution at all. 


* 
FACT FINDERS’ DELAY: The “fact 


finding” board in the wage dispute was 
supposed to complete its job and have its 
report in the President’s hands on Thurs- 
day of this week—but it asked for 48 
hours’ more time, and the parties to the 
dispute conceded it to them. 

Ss 


AUTO ASSN. BLUES: Thomas Henry, 
president of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, in announcing this week the an- 
nual convention of his society, took the 
occasion to get a little more free publicity 
for the orthodox automotive hymn of hate 
against “diversion” of motor taxes to other 
than highway purposes. We need more 
super-highways, brother Henry mourns; 
and here the government is wasting auto 
taxes on feeding hungry people and in pay- 
ing school teachers’ wages and other such 
frivolous expenditures. It may be a dirty 
trick—but all other taxpayers are used 
to seeing their money spent for things 
that do not benefit them directly. The 
authorities could “divert all the motor 
taxes for several years and still not square 
accounts with the highway users for the 
contributions other taxpayers have made 
to road costs. Highway users have not 
yet paid anything net to the general ex- 
penses of government and, by golly, they 
are not going to either, if their propa- 
gandists can prevent it. 
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A VASSAL I. C. C.?: Commissioner 
Meyer this week took the occasion of the 
unveiling of a bust of Judge Cooley, first 
I. C. C. chairman, to express his views on 
the proposal that the Commission report 
to “some other branch of government” 
prior to rendering an account to Congress. 
He is agin’ it. 
@ 
WHY BRIDGES FAIL: In the past 
4% years there have been 12 train acci- 
dents due to bridge failures—and in a 
paper by bridge engineer Van Ness of the 
Santa Fe, presented at the Bridge and 
Building Convention, published herein, 
the causes of these failures are analyzed. 
The major causes have to do with in- 
adequate precautions in connection with 
timber structures, but failure to anchor 
spans on curves is also noted. 
8 

PROFLIGATE DIVIDENDS?: To 
the charge of W. Jett Lauck that railroads 
paid out excessive amounts in dividends 
during the twenties, Elisha Friedman, in 
a letter to the New York Times, cites 
figures to show that many carriers in that 
period withheld from stockholders more 
earnings than their stock now sells for. 


The Pennsylvania held back $22 from 
stockholders, which is just about the 
present price of its stock. 


& 
TRANSPORT CLINIC: The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce effort to get busi- 
ness leaders to agree on a program for 
railroad rehabilitation has graduated out 
of the theory class and, at a meeting to 
be held on November 21-22, the delegates 
will discuss specific proposals. These de- 
tailed projects are enumerated in the news 
pages herein—and it would be a pleasure 
indeed for your reporter, if he were privi- 
leged to vote on some of them. For in- 
stance: “Should Congress require the gov- 
ernment to dispose of the federal barge 
lines ?” 

S 
TRUCK TRAFFIC BEATS 1937: 
September truck traffic was 2 per cent 
greater than in September of last year, 
according to the index compiled by the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

a 
KAYOS MOP STOCK: Examiner 
Jewell of the I. C. C. has handed in a pro- 
posed plan for the reorganization of the 
Missouri-Pacific which would obliterate 
both common and _ preferred and 
“scale down” the total capital structure of 
the property from 671 millions to a little 
less than 554 millions. Fixed charges, 
after the wringer gets through its work, 
would shrink from 2434 millions to 7% 
millions—and the system’s 24 railroads and 
3 non-carrier subsidiaries would be united 
into a single company. Much of the stock 
which would take the rap under the plan 
is in the hands of the successors to the 
Van Sweringens. 


stock- 
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The Week at a Glanee 


A NEW DEAL REPORT: The chair- 
man of the “fact finding” commission has 
been reported to be a candidate for the 
Supreme Court. The other two members 
of the commission have been job-holders 
under the New Deal. Before the Board 
was appointed the President declared him- 
self against a wage reduction. The Ad- 
ministration is not too tolerant of inde- 
pendence from its followers in the ranks. 
What, therefore, the leading editorial here- 
in asks, was to be expected of such x 
board than that it should tell the President 
he was right? 
e 
POLITICAL PROMISES: The board 
thinks the solution to the railroad problem 
should proceed from a “thorough-going” 
program in which the government and the 
unions should co-operate. We have heard 
that one before—the first time in a speech 
made by Candidate Roosevelt in Salt Lake 
City on September 17, 1932, over six years 
ago. Those who would like the figures on 
just what New Deal “salvation” has so 
far meant to the railroads will find them 
on the editorial pages in this issue. 
& 


AID FROM UNIONS: The board 
also thinks the railroads ought to put their 
faith in “the employees” (meaning the 
labor leaders)—to get the legislative rem- 
edies which would make a wage reduction 
unnecessary. But we should like to know 
whether Brother Alex Whitney is included 
in Brother George Harrison’s proffer of 
“co-operation.” Also, let’s not forget the 
“co-operation” the union leaders were go- 
ing to give a year ago—in return for 
wage increases. And all that came of that 
promise was the train-limit bill. There is 
an old Latin proverb, Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes, which may be roughly trans- 
lated: “In God we trust—all others cash.” 


* 
ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER: Wil- 
liam Green says that the A. F. of L. will 
back up the railroads in legislation they 
require, if only the railroads will back 
down from their plan to reduce wages. 
Well, William, how about the Federation 
of Labor in Illinois which recently con- 
demned efforts being made by railway em- 
ployees to secure more adequate truck 
regulatory laws in that state? And how 
about the state labor organizations which 
are going on record as opposed to gas “tax 
diversion”—thereby acting as stooges in 
a scheme to minimize the tax levies on 
competitors of the heavily-taxed railroads? 
é 
PURCHASES DROP ONE-HALF: 
Purchases of materials and supplies (ex- 
clusive of equipment) by the railroads in 
August were only half as much as they 
were in August, 1937. The present high 
wages on the railroads are not helping the 
‘purchasing power” of the workers who 
manufacture railway materials, any more 
than they are helping the “purchasing 
Power” of the % million railroad em- 
Ployees who have been furloughed in the 
last year. “Unto everyone that hath shall 
be given, but to him that hath not even 


that which he hath shall be taken away,” 
is a saying, apparently, which applies not 
only to possessions in the realm of the 
spirit, but our political and labor masters 
are making it true now also of material 
possessions, 

* 


A FEW MORE “FACTS”: The re- 
port of the “facts” found by the “emer- 
gency” boys is reviewed in an article here- 
in. Some of the principles their report 
lays down are flabbergasting. For instance, 
wages mustn’t be reduced on all railroads 
because not all of them need relief. They 
mustn’t be reduced on the roads that need 
relief, because there dassent be any dif- 
ferentiation in wages between strong and 
weak roads. Hence (their logic appears 
to indicate) there mustn’t be any wage re- 
duction as long as there is a solvent rail- 
road left in the country. But the same 
logic could be applied with equal force to 
prevent any increases in wages. To wit, 
(in the board’s view) wages must be uni- 
form; they could not, therefore, be in- 
creased on solvent roads without being 
jacked up to jeopardize insolvent roads. 
Hence, there could be no wage increases 
on any railroads so long as even one rail- 
road was not prospering. If that reason- 
ing is wrong, then so is that which the 
board used to defend its refusal to approve 
any wage cuts whatever. 
ca 


BANKERS URGE “AGREED 
CHARGES”: The investment bankers’ 
railroad committee suggested last week at 
the I. B. A. convention at White Sulphur 
that railroads be permitted to establish 
“aoreed charges” (as the British and Ca- 
nadian lines are allowed to do) as one 
means of enabling them to survive under 
modern competitive conditions. The com- 
mittee takes sharp issue with the I. C. C.’s 
reluctance to allow the railroads to engage 
in trucking competitive with their rail lines, 
and, instead, urges that railway truck oper- 
ations be made nation-wide through the 
Railway Express Agency. The committee 
also took a fling at the “featherbed” rules 
and the referee decisions of the National 
Adjustment Board, saying “the layman 
wonders why the railroads submit to this 
form of sabotage.” 


A RAILROAD WEEK: The pas- 
senger traffic officers have an idea that a 
“national railroad week” might be a profit- 
able experiment in their effort to stimulate 
travel by rail. The “week” could be made 
a public attraction by offering a variety of 
low-rate excursions and other come-ons 
to induce the highway-minded and the air- 
minded to have a look, at least, at what 
they are missing by their run-around of 
the railroads. This was just one of sev- 
eral potentially hot ideas which were 
sprung at the passenger officers’ meeting 
last week, reported elsewhere in this issue. 
U. P. President Jeffers, for instance, told 
the travel merchandisers that they ought 
to simplify their tariffs; and that more rail 
journeys could be sold at lower fares. 
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S. A. L. DIESEL-ELECTRICS: 
Seaboard had one of its new 6,000-hp. Di« 
sel-electric locomotives on view at Wash- 
ington on Monday of this week, where it 
was given the double-o by a large number 
of government officials and of the hoi 
polloi who are not on the public payroll. 
The new locomotives will pull the 
Blossom between Washington and Miami 
without change. 


The 


Orange 


ROADS EARN 1%: In the first threc- 
quarters of the current year the Class | 
roads earned net railway operating income 
of 205 millions—or at the annual rate of 
1.1 per cent. Last year in the same period 
they earned more than 2% times as much, 
or at the rate of 2.54 per cent. Net oper- 
ating income in September alone, however, 
was 50 million dollars—which was almost 


one-fourth of the income earned in the 
whole nine months. 

s 
CARLOADINGS: In the October 22 


week carloadings added up almost to 706 
thousand—off about 814 per cent from this 
time last year (when, it will be remem- 
bered, the “recession” first began to get 
really tough). 


WELDED FREIGHT CARS: New 
designs of a 50-ton box car and a 40-ton 
reefer have been recently built and tested 
by A. C. F. and are described herein. 
Corrosion-resisting, high-tensile steels are 
used and the excess poundage has been 
eased off. The cars are to be on exhibi- 
tion at New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago and 
St. Louis during the next three or four 
weeks. 
& 

B. & O. PLAN OKAY: The I. C. C. 
has approved the plan of the Baltimore & 
Ohio whereby, without bankruptcy 
malities, its fixed interest liabilities would 
be reduced from about 31% 
19%4 millions. 


for- 
millions to 


6 
SPOKANE PLAN RAPPED: BR. T. 
Swaine, representing the first mortgage 
bondholders of the Spokane International, 
appeared before the I. C. C. this week and 
urged a number of vital changes in the 
Commission’s proposed reorganization of 
the property. He indicated that, unless 
these changes are made, his clients will 
probably take the case to the Supreme 
Court. When security owners get together 
and work out a plan, he said, the commis- 
sion chucks it out. 
& 

N. W.-MILWAUKEE MERGER: De- 
tails of the proposed consolidation of the 
Milwaukee and the Northwestern, as urged 
by the preferred stockholders of the 
former and the common stockholders of the 
latter, are set forth in an article herein. 
The scheme, it is estimated, would save 
10 millions a year. Particularly interesting 
among its provisions are those designed to 
prevent a “yes-man” directorate, and to in- 
clude representation of labor upon it. 
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The lead trucks of 
these Atlantic Coast 
Line locomotives ride 
on A.S.F. Roller Bear- 
ing Units. 
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New locomotives built for the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. by 


Baldwin, have 8-wheel tender trucks equipped with Simplex 
Unit Cylinder Clasp Brakes. 

Four brake cylinders are located on each truck frame... 
a construction that permits free movement of trucks. Insures 
safe and dependable operation. 

Simplex Unit Cylinder Clasp Brakes are designed to pro- 
duce efficient braking and rapid deceleration, and are stand- 


ard for new power and equipment. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


linder CLASP BRAKES 
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The Week at a Glanee 


TRAFFIC PICKS UP: Present indica- 
tions point to the possibility that net rail- 
way operating income in the last one-third 
of the current year may duplicate that of 
the last one-third of 1932, the leading edi- 
torial herein points out. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the revival in the construction 
industry, it is believed that the present re- 
vival may be of longer duration than those 
which occurred in 1932 and 1933. If the 
present improvement does continue, and 
at a rate- comparable to that of the 1935- 
36 revival, net railway operating income 
of a little less than 600 millions is fore- 
seen. 

* 
NOT ENOUGH NET: Net railway 
operating income of 600 millions—all that 
a reasonable revival in business might be 
expected to produce—is insufficient to solve 
the difficulties of the railroads, the edi- 
torial article herein continues to say. Leg- 
islative measures, such as the Administra- 
tion and the union leaders have promised 
their co-operation to bring about, could un- 
doubtedly improve railway earnings suffi- 
ciently to bridge the gap between what 
more traffic will bring and what the rail- 
ways need for moderate prosperity. How- 
ever, merely formal “reform” measures 
will not suffice. The legislative measures 
will fail of their purpose unless they have 
the effect of substantially increasing net 
railway operating income. 

@ 
WAGE CUT OUT: The member roads 
of the A. A. R., meeting in Chicago last 
week, agreed to abide by the advice of 
the “emergency board” and abandon their 
plans for a wage reduction for the time 
being—trusting that the promise of the 
Administration and the union leaders to 
support legislation which will relieve the 
industry of its handicaps may be fulfilled. 

& 


SUBSIDY FOR RR’s?: Harry Wheeler, 
president of the R. B. A., in an address 
reported herein, suggests that the railroad 
emergency from a national defense point- 
of-view is so serious that the working out 
of “long term remedies” cannot be awaited 
to set things right. Hence he suggests, 
as a defense measure, a subsidy to enable 
the carriers to correct deferred mainte- 
nance and properly re-equip themselves. 
we 


CROSSING COSTS CUT: New York 
State voters this week approved a consti- 
tutional amendment whereby railroad con- 
tributions to grade crossing elimination 
costs hereafter will correspond only to the 
financial benefit the railroad derives there- 
by; and in no case will such contributions 
exceed 15 per cent of the total costs of 
such projects. Heretofore, railroads have 
paid 50 per cent of the cost of these im- 
provements. 
& 

I.C.C. BECOMES “SOCIAL MIND- 
ED”: Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has taken the position 
in two recent decisions that roads con- 
templating consolidations or mergers must 
make adequate arrangements for those em- 


ployees who may be either displaced or 
forced to move to another city. The de- 
cisions involve the Louisiana & Arkansas 
merger with the Louisiana, Arkansas & 
Texas and the lease of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacafic. Commissioner Mahaffie 
dissented in part in both cases, pointing 
out in the latter that he thought that it 
was “a bad and dangerous policy for a 
Commission, such as this, to undertake to 
regulate matters of social welfare without 
clear statutory authority.” In Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie’s opinion, “Such a policy 
can lead only to confusion and misunder- 
standing.” The labor conditions attached 
to the merger and the lease are given in 
detail in an article in the news section. 

& 
CARLOADINGS: In the October 29 
week carloadings totaled 709 thousand, be- 
ing a decrease of less than 8 per cent 
under last year. 


S. A. L. STREAMLINER: The Sea- 
board has ordered a 7-car (all chair cars, 
except the diner) stainless steel stream- 
liner, to be operated with Diesel-electric 
locomotives. 
* 
WHY SLOPING GRATES?: Sloping 
grates in locomotives offered no serious 
impediment to good firing when speeds 
were lower, but they do now. Such is the 
contention of Vice-President Roesch. of the 
Standard Stoker Company in a paper pub- 
lished herein, wherein he. points out that 
the sloping grates we still have with us, 
although the reason for introducing them 
has disappeared. A number of other “ves- 
tiges of the past” in locomotive design 
are listed which, the author contends, no 
longer serve any useful purpose. 
& 


G. M. & N. TRACKAGE: Oral argu- 
ment was heard this week before an I. C. C. 
examiner on the application of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern to abandon operation 
under trackage rights over the TIIlinois 
Central between Paducah, Ky., and Bemis, 
Tenn. The G. M. & N. ceased this opera- 
tion when I. C. unionized employees in- 
sisted that G. M. & N. trains be handled 
with I. C. crews, the G..M. & N. holding 
that its trackage right contract was voided 
by this requirement. The I. C., however, 
believes that the contract is still in force, 
but contends that the I. C. C. should dis- 
miss the petition to authorize the abandon- 
ment on the grounds that it is an accom- 
plished fact. 
ca 

KAYOS MILWAUKEE STOCK: An 
examiner’s plan for the reorganization of 
the Milwaukee was made public this week, 
which would leave the common stockhold- 
ers out of any participation whatsoever in 
the reorganized company; and would give 
preferred holders no more than the right 
to buy a limited amount of new common 
stock. The examiner’s plan, which is re- 
viewed elsewhere herein, would cut the 
company’s fixed charges from 23.6 millions 
to 3.9 millions. 
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DISSOLVE CHESSIE CORP.: A plan 
for the dissolution of the Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, through which the Alleghany 
Corporation controls substantial holdings 
in the C. & O., the Erie and the Pere 
Marquette, has been announced by direc- 
tors of the corporation. 

& 
WHOSE MONOPOLY?: Is it monopo- 
ly we wish to suppress, or merely business 
monopoly? This question was raised at 
a meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science this week by Professor J. M. Clark 
of Columbia University. Professor Clark 
pointed out that, as labor absorbs more 
and more of the proceeds of production, 
and as government takes over more and 
more economic functions—perhaps the pub- 
lic might profitably look also into monopo- 
listic practices of labor and government, 
and not. merely those of business enter- 
prises. He wondered just how far govern- 
ment officials observe “honest labeling” 
and other such “pure food laws” that they 
insist upon for business. 

& 
STUDIES NEW TRAINS: Coverdale 
& Colpitts have issued a pamphlet study 
of some of the principal streamliners and 
other modern trains, giving details of their 
costs and what they are earning. This re- 
port, conveying the cheerful information 
that a couple of these trains are hefting 
more than $3 a mile, is summarized in 
the news section. herein. 

6 
IT’S A.REAL COME-BACK: Major- 
General T. Q. Ashburn, president of the 
government-owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, that perennial “demonstrator” of 
the “feasibility of water transportation,” 
told the Federal Transportation Associa- 
tion this week that water transportation 
“has come back to stay;” and that “no 
amount of juggling of figures regarding 
cost is going to deter anyone” from taking 
advantage of its “cheaper cost to him.” But 
the General would not be too tough on com- 
peting agencies—he would “be fair by im- 
posing upon all forms of transportation a 
uniform system of regulation to be con- 
trolled by a reorganized Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” 

@ 
POLITICAL REMEDIES: The handi- 
caps under which the railways suffer 
being almost entirely of political origin, 
probably no cure for them is possible out- 
side the realm of political action. For that 
reason, if the railway unions and the Ad- 
ministration will seriously carry into effect 
their promise of support for remedial 
legislation for the railways, it is probably 
that genuine good may result and that 
(as the Wall Street Journal says) “rea- 
sonably soon.” 

& 
P. R. R. SIGNAL CHANGES: As a 
part of its electrification project east and 
south of Harrisburg, the Pennsylvania 
made extensive signaling changes—includ- 
ing two remote control consolidations, these 
being described in an illustrated article 
herein. 
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ESTER, MASS 


THE ELECTION: What helps general 
business, helps the railroads—by giving 
them more traffic to handle. The election, 
therefore, should help the railroads, be- 
cause it has resulted in fewer Congress- 
men who will support policies which will 
hurt general business. An editorial in this 
issue reaches this conclusion—but also sug- 
gests that the election may make remedial 
legislation for the railroads harder to get, 
rather than easier. This inference is made 
on the assumption that the main reliance 
for such legislation is the promise of the 
Administration and the railway labor 
leaders to support it. But the new Con- 
gress may be considerably less inclined 
than its predecessors have been to vote 
“Yea,” merely because the Administration 
and organized labor tell them to do so. 

e 
BILLION-DOLLAR SUBSIDY?: If, 
instead of taking the subsidies away from 
railway rivals, competition were equalized 
by subsidizing the railroads—how much 
would the cost be? The leading editorial 
herein cites some figures as to the extent 
of subsidies to trucks in Illinois, and con- 
cludes that, to equalize such subsidies, the 
railroads ought to receive a present of 
over a billion dollars a year from the tax- 
payers. If they received such a sum, and 
applied it to reducing rates on traffic com- 
petitive with the trucks, we should soon 
learn how “economical” truck transporta- 
tion actually is. Wheelbarrow or pack- 
mule transportation could be made to look 
“economical,” provided the subsidy were 
big enough. 

* 

WOULD RUN PLANES: Boston- 
Maine Airways, a subsidiary of the B. & M., 
has applied to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority for permission to extend its opera- 
tions to provide air transport services be- 


tween New York and Boston. The air 
line now connects Boston with Bangor, 


Me., and with Montreal—including inter- 
mediate shops in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 
8 
STEAM AND DIESEL: Some inter- 
esting comparisons between steam and 
Diesel-electric high-speed passenger power 
are given in a paper herein by E. E. Chap- 
man of the Santa Fe, based on that road’s 
actual experience. The steam power’s 
capital cost per horsepower is about one- 
third that of the Diesel-electric, but the 
latter is making about 50 per cent more 
mileage per month; and weight per horse- 
power is higher for steam than for Diesel. 
The steam locomotives (because of their 
greater maximum horsepower) make bet- 
ter speeds on grades, while the Diesels do 
well in getting trains up to running speed 
quickly, with a minimum of disturbance. 
The author mentions a number of changes 
In construction details of the Diesels which 
operating experience has shown to be de- 
sirable, 
& 

EMPLOYEES’ POLITICAL AID: 
Railroad employees are awake today as 
never before to a realization that what 


The Week at a Glanee 


harms the railroads harms them. They 
have demonstrated their political power. 
Meantime, practically every serious rail- 
road problem is of political origin. As 
yet, however, the leading editorial herein 
points out, no concerted effort is being 
made to give employees the factual “am- 
munition” and the encouragement they 
need to give political effect to their good 
will. An analogy is seen in the employees’ 
willingness to co-operate in the removal 
of political handicaps with similar recep- 
tiveness on their part which made the 
“safety first’ movement such a success. 
= 
JERSEY ROADS LOSE: The New 
Jersey railroads lost another round in their 
battle against the fantastic tax policy of 
that state when on November 15 a three- 
judge federal court refused to sustain the 
carriers withholding a part of the taxes 
levied upon them for 1932 and 1933. With 
penalties added, the Jersey roads have a 
stake of about $50,000,000 involved in this 
litigation. 
8 

“AGREED” CHARGES: Canada’s new 
law which allows the railways to become 
contract carriers, by “agreeing” with ship- 


_ pers to handle a fixed percentage of, or 


all, their business at mutually satisfactory 
rates has now been proclaimed by Trans- 
port Minister Howe. The plan is one 
which has been of great assistance to the 
British railways in retaining traffic in the 
face of highway competition—and the in- 
vestment bankers’ railroad committee re- 
cently urged the scheme on the U. S. rail- 
roads. 

e 
ASHBURN NOT QUITTING: Word 
went out from the War Department last 
week that Major General T. Q. Ashburn 
was going to retire, but the good news 
turned out to be a dud. He is leaving the 
army, but not his job as head of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation. 

cd 
SOME WILL BE MISSED: Last 
week’s elections leave some vacant chairs 
on the Congressional commerce commit- 
tees. In the House, unfortunately, the 
public interest will no longer be defended 
by Sam Pettengill, who did not seek re- 
election. Eicher of Iowa will also be 
missing, at his own request. And seven 
other members, six Democrats and one 
Progressive, will be absent at the request 
of their constituents: Withrow of Wis- 
consin, Sadowski of Michigan, O’Brien of 
Illinois, Kelly of New York, Quinn of 
Pennsylvania, O’Neill of New Jersey and 
O’Connell of Montana. On the Senate 
committee, Lonergan of Connecticut and 
Brown of New Hampshire were defeated, 
while Dieterich of Illinois did not choose 
to run. 

e 
WELDING PROBLEM SOLVED: 
Avoiding buckling and creeping of plates 
during a bridge-welding job is the achieve- 
ment of a new technic worked out by Penn- 
sylvania engineers, described in an illus- 
trated article in this issue. 
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November 


CARLOADINGS: In the 


week revenue cars loaded 


5 

totaled 673 

thousand, off 714 per cent from last year. 
s 


GEORGE WANTS RRS. TO PROS- 
PER: Chairman George M. Harrison of 


the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion talked to the conference of the Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. at Toronto last week, 


leaving no doubt in his hearers’ minds of 
his full appreciation of the*crisis the rail- 
roads are in, nor of his desire to further 
the efforts of the railroads to overcome 
their competitive handicaps. His speech is 
reported on another page herein, along with 
that of Sir Edward Beatty—who maintain- 
ed that capital cannot prosper by exploiting 
labor; nor labor by exploiting capital. 
6 

ADMONISHES BANKERS: Govern- 
ment authorities need to be told by in- 
vestors just what the railroads must offer 
investors before the investors will put any 
more of their cash money into the rail- 
roads. Such was the advice Fairman Dick 
gave the American Bankers Association 
in Houston this week. Nobody who knows 
anything believes that the present emer- 
gency can be surmounted without restoring 
railroad credit—but there is a big differ- 
ence of opinion as to the steps which will 


restore such credit. Some even seem to 
think that crédit can be revived without 
any net earnings to speak of. Mr. Dick 


believes that the people who have the say 
as to whether railroad credit is good or 
not, ought to let the public know what 
standards guide them in saying “Yes” or 
“NO. 


6 
R. B. A. URGES SUBSIDY: Sug- 
gesting that a number of measures pro- 
posed for railroad relief (including the 


Pettengill bill) be discarded, as calculated 
to arouse opposition to more fundamental 


measures, the Railway Business Associa- 
tion is urging that all legislative effort be 
concentrated on four objectives: (1) a 
declaration by Congress in favor of private 


railroad operation; (2) wholesale consoli- 
dation; (3) a revision of section 15a; (4) 
a subsidy for the railroads. 
EXIT FORWARDERS?: The I. C. C. 
believes the railroads should ease the for- 
warders out of business, merging the traf- 
fic these middlemen are handling with rail- 
road 1. c. 1. business. The railroads might 
do this through a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
Failing railroad action on this recommenda- 
tion, the Commission believes the for- 
warders must be regulated; and the rail- 
roads must establish “adequate charges for 
extraordinary services” they now give 
forwarders. 

>) 
C. & E. I. COMMON OUT?: Division 
4 of the I. C. C. (Mahaffie dissenting) has 
adopted a final plan for reorganizing the 
C. & E. I., reported in the news pages in 
this issue, which would wipe out the com- 
mon stock and reduce the participation of 
the successors to the Van Sweringens 
from a majority to 1214 per cent of the 
voting power. 
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The Week at a Glance 


LOADINGS BEAT ’37: In the No- 
vember 19 week freight carloadings crossed 
the 1937 total—being 657 thousand, up 
about 2 per cent over last year. 

& 


COAL RATES SAFE: The I. C. C. 
on the last day of November refused to 
knock out the Ex Parte 115 coal rates— 
instead of letting them expire with the 
current year, as was provided if the roads 
refused to pool the revenue from the in- 
creases (and they did refuse). Mr. East- 
man dissented (he called it “concurring in 
part”). 

* 
1939 EARNINGS PROSPECTS: On 
another page herein we examine the recent 
trends of railway traffic and earnings, and 
from these trends attempt to make an 
“educated guess” as to what 1939 traffic 
and earnings are going to be. Our opinion 
is that 1939 traffic looks like 36 million 
carloads and net railway operating income 
looks like 600+ millions—and this without 
taking into account any promised “re- 
medial” legislation. (We've heard that 
promise off and on for six years). 

e 
THE SILENT SIX: The “committee 
of six” which is seeking to agree on a legis- 
lative program for the railroads upon which 
managements and labor organizations can 
unite—held another meeting in Washington 
this week, but no statement was made to 
assuage the curiosity of the press. George 
Harrison did loosen up to the extent of 
saying that “considerable progress” had 
been made. 

@ 
“OPEN DOOR” ON N. Y. C.: The 
purchasing department of the New York 
Central maintains “open and active com- 
petition” as a basic principle. This is the 
statement of Purchasing Agent Warne in 
a paper published herein—in which he out- 
lines other principles and practices fol- 
lowed in his department, which has found 
that the “friendly way” has helped the rail- 
road get its money’s worth in the acquisi- 
tion of materials. 

a 
SANTA FE POWER: 4-8-4 and 2-10-4 
engines acquired by the Santa Fe this year 
are described in detail, and illustrated, else- 
where in these pages. The passenger power 
is covering the difficult 1,237 miles in fast 
and heavy service between La Junta and 
Los Angeles. Half of the freight loco- 
motives are working between Clovis and 
Belen and the remainder are hauling 
hot-shots between San Bernardino and 
Winslow. 

e@ 
FARMERS HOLD THE BAG: The 
present prices of farm products are 37 per 
cent lower than they were in 1929, while 
the average hourly wage of railway em- 
Ployees is 12%4 per ceat above the 1929 
level, and other industrial wages are up too. 
This fact is pointed out in the leading 
editorial herein as an indication why the 
farming population so largely turned 


against the New Deal in the last election. 
The difficulties which now beset France are 
cited as a warning of the results which are 
bound to occur when a prolonged attempt 
is made to use political machinery to ex- 
propriate the middle class for the benefit 
of industrial wage-earners. The result is 
class warfare, which in the end may lead to 
dictatorship—because the use of force 
necessitates an army; and army rule is by 
nature despotic. 

= 
TRUCK TRAFFIC UP: In October 
this year, truck traffic was up 1% per cent 
over the same month last year, according 
to the index compiled by the American 
Trucking Associations. 

+ 
HIGHEST NET SINCE MARCH 
37: Net railway operating income in 
October totaled 68.6 million dollars—the 
highest_earned in any month since March, 
1937. 

* 
EQUIPMENT: Activity in the acquisi- 
tion of new equipment is nothing to write 
home about yet. All the same, this field 
shows signs of reawakening—with orders 
reported in this issue for 1,100 freight cars 
and two Diesel-electric switches, and an in- 
quiry reported last week for 2,100 freight 
cars. 

€ 
THOSE MODEST SOLDIERS: The 
War Department seems mighty proud of 
the 200-odd millions of the taxpayers’ jack 
which it has managed to pour into river 
and harbor “improvements” during the 
past fiscal year—according to the report of 
War Secretary Woodring. The doughty 
old warriors who used to take pride in 
their exploits against the redskins, now 
throw out their chests at the “direct and 
indirect employment for several hundred 
thousand persons” which their expenditure 
of other people’s money has provided; and 
they find that “the resultant works have 
promoted American progress and American 
civilization.” They even look with benign 
self-satisfaction on the kind of warfare 
being conducted with “most satisfactory 
results” by Ashburn’s barge line. 

& 


KAYOS “JIM CROW” KICK: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed the complaint of Congressman 
Mitchell of Chicago (a gentleman of 
color) against the Rock Island for alleged 
discrimination in “Jim Crow” accommoda- 
tions in Arkansas. The I. C. C. believes 
the R. I. is doing o.k. by its colored cus- 
tomers by providing air-conditioned coach- 
es for them, whereas Mr. Mitchell argued 
that there ought to be a “Jim Crow” 
Pullman too. 
* 

BORROWS TO PAY TAXES: The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has re- 
ceived conditional approval of a 2-million- 
dollar loan from the R. F. C., the proceeds 
of which are to be used to pay New Jer- 
sey’s fancy taxes against the railroads. 
(Buffalo, N. Y., is going to get some of 
the borrowed money, too.) 


$1,361 TRUCK TAX: A _ heavy-duty 
truck costs the state of Illinois $1,361 a 
year, to provide it with highways—where- 
as the operator of such a truck is paying 
only $365 in annual fees at the present 
time. The federal court at Springfield, IIl., 
cites these facts in placing its okay on a 
study of highway costs and their allocation 
between various classes of vehicles—hold- 
ing that the highway system is a public 
utility and the “cost of operating such util- 
ity should be determined in the same man- 
ner as for a privately owned utility.” The 
decision is reviewed in an article in this 
issue. 

s 
P. & P. U. SHOPS: Car repairs on the 
Peoria & Pekin Union are being carried 
out with increased economy, as the result 
of modern facilities which have recently 
been installed and which are described in 
an illustrated article herein, 

& 
“DIVERSION” HOAX AIRED: Rec- 
ommended reading for the simple citizens 
of the half-dozen or more states who have 
allowed themselves to be ballyhooed by the 
truck and oil crowd into voting constitu- 
tional amendments against gas tax “di- 
version,” is the annual report for 1937 of 
the New York state tax commission. ‘Re- 
ductio ad absurdum” is one of the milder 
terms applied to the contention against “di- 
version.” The commission finds that road 
users are getting $2 worth of highways for 
every $1 they have kicked in. 

S 
FARE BARGAINS: For the holiday 
season coach passengers on the New Eng- 
land roads and some of the Eastern lines 
will enjoy again, temporarily, the 2-cent 
coach rate, which was jacked up 25 per 
cent last July. Pullman passengers will 
benefit by a 10 per cent discount on round- 
trip rates. For the New York World’s 
Fair next summer the Eastern roads have 
announced special tickets good in Pull- 
mans for as low as 2.43 cents a mile, and, 
for round-trip coach tickets, as low as 1% 
cents. Special one-day excursion fares 
will be available to fair visitors at bar- 
gain prices ranging downward to 1% cents 
and even 1 cent per mile. 

s 
RELIEF FOR OPPRESSED: We 
note with approval the formation by a 
group of distinguished citizens, headed by 
Matthew Woll of the A. F. of L. and 
including such notables as former Ambas- 
sador Dodd, William Allen White and 
Walter (Keyhole) Winchell, of an or- 
ganization to protect oppressed minorities. 
Included among the founders are A. F. 
Whitney, Phil Ziegler (B. of R. C.), E. E. 
Millman (M. of W. Union) and D. B. 
Robertson. We call this organization to 
the attention of railway security owners— 
an oppressed minority in need of a cham- 
pion if ever there was one. Surely this 
new organization will first bring about 
the relief of oppressed and expropriated 
minorities here at home before it sets out 
to reform the behavior of other nations. 
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The vertical load is applied to the inner axle member of 





an A. S. F. Roller Bearing Unit in exactly the same way a ) al ' | 
as to the friction bearing axle. = — 


The roller bearing race and shrink collar are attached idler teatesy weed te ASP. 


to this axle at the same location as the wheel to the fric- Units are manufactured by 
SKF /ndustries 


tion bearing axle. No new principles of axle design are 
involved. 


The axle carries only the vertical load. Also, it does 





not revolve, hence is not subject to stress reversal with 





each revolution of the wheel. 





Service has proved its safety. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the November 26 
week, carloadings totaled 562 thousand—1 
per cent above the Thanksgiving Week a 
year ago. 

cz) 
3RD QUARTER BUYING UP: In the 
third quarter of the current year, the rail- 
roads purchased more than 106 million dol- 
lars worth of equipment and materials 
from manufacturers, as compared with 82 
million dollars in the second quarter of 
the year. For the nine months, however, 
purchases (excluding fuel) were less than 
300 million this year, as compared with 
more than 700 million in the same period 
last year. The purchasing statistics are 
presented and analyzed in an article else- 
where herein. 

@ 
ANOTHER LIGHT CAR: A 50-ton 
box car which is stronger than the A. A. R. 
standard, yet weighs 8,500 Ib. less has been 
designed by General American and two 
units have been built, and are described in 
an illustrated article in this issue. The car 
is all fusion-welded. 

& 
HARRISBURG LOCO. TERMINAL: 
Harrisburg is now the Pennsylvania’s big 
change-over point between steam and elec- 
tric power—and the new $2,000,000 engine 
terminal (with 30-stall enginehouse) with 
facilities to service both steam and electric 
locomotives, is described in an illustrated 
article herein. 

° 
L. F. ORR ON RATES: The remark- 
able and challenging pamphlet entitled 
“What Price Transportation?” by L. F. 
Orr, traffic manager of the Pet Milk Com- 
pany, comes in for analysis and appraisal 
in the leading editorial in this issue. Mr. 
Orr believes that class rates on traffic com- 
petitive between rail and highway should 
be based on costs rather than on a mythical 
“value” of the service. Furthermore, he 
contends that rates made on this basis 
would earn more money for the railroads 
and recapture the bulk of the long-haul 
trafic now moving by truck. If anyone 
can prove he is wrong, we wish they would 
do it—it won’t be too easy. 

« 
KEEPING A WOMAN: This was the 
accusation against the railroads, the lady 
whose name was bandied about so lightly 
being the Railway Express Agency—and 
the accuser, Morris Ernst, lawyer for New 
York express consolidators at the argu- 
ment before the I. C. C. last week on the 
proposed express rate changes. Another 
lawyer for a group of consolidators urged 
that the commission deny the proposed 
rates in order to protect the jobs of 1,000 
employees, allegedly working for express 
consolidators. 

5 & 

JOBS DOWN SEASONALLY: 960,- 
776 employees were on the railroad payrolls 
at the middle of November—which was off 
1% per cent from October. But employ- 
ment declines seasonally at this period— 


and the percentage (compared with the 
1923-25 average) was 53.4 per cent in No- 
vember, as against 53.1 per cent in October. 
Jobs were off more than 9 per cent from a 
year ago. 

e 
ABANDON & GET RICH: This, in 
effect, is the advice of the so-called “High- 
way Users Conference” in an alleged 
“study” of railroad abandonments, which it 
has issued in an 80-page pamphlet. On the 
basis of this “study,” the “Conference” 
reaches the conclusion that a community 
which loses its railroad service is better 
off than it was before. Our suggestion is 
that this propaganda mill send one of its 
lecturers, equipped with a soap box, up to 
Rutland, Vt., and have him start reading 
this advice to the worthy burghers of that 
community. We'd like to have the movie 
rights to their reaction. 

* 
NICARAGUA CANAL: The New York 
Times points out that this project and the 
Panama canal are so close together that 
bombers attacking one successfully might 
easily attack the other on the same raid. 

3 
6% MILLION, SEPT. NET: The Class 
I roads in September had net income after 
all charges of 614 million dollars, compared 
with 16 million in September last year. 
This “drop in the bucket,” however, was 
welcome—because, up to September the 


roads had a cumulative deficit of 183 
millions—which is now reduced to 177 
millions. 

& 


FAST DRIVING THREAT: A 10- 
hour day for truck drivers will not pro- 
mote safety but will force “disregard of 
safety precautions.” Such was the rather 
amazing contention of Lawyer Beall of 
the trucking associations, in arguing before 
the I. C. C. in favor of a 12-hour day for 
truck drivers. Commissioners Aitchison, 
Lee and McManamy suggested that maybe 
the truck operators ought to cut down the 
length of their runs—but who ever heard 
of a truck operator doing that? 


AN INDEPENDENT D. & R.G. W.?: 
At the I. C. C. hearing on the Rio Grande 
reorganization this week, H. H. Larimore 
for the Mo. P. contended that the Rio 
Grande could not be successfully operated 
as an independent road. Commissioner 
Mahaffie wanted to know why not—why 
the Rio Grande wouldn’t be better off if it 
could deal independently with such eastern 
connections as the Rock Island and the 
Burlington, as well as the Mo. P. “Like 
the Union Pacific does now at Omaha,” 
interpolated Commissioner Porter, getting 
in what some may regard as his 2 cents’ 
worth. Mr. Larimore indicated that the 
Mo. P.’s and the D. & R. G. W.’s need for 
each other was reciprocal, not unilateral. 
Unanimity of opinion as to what the dis- 
position of the case should be was not ob- 
servable in any noticeable degree at the 
hearing. 
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A NIGGARDLY LOAN: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
a $1,500,000 loan by the R. F. C. to the 
Boston & Maine to repair hurricane dam- 
age, but the aura of brotherly love sur- 
rounding the transaction—the helping hand 
extended in the hour of need—has been 
somewhat marred by Commissioner Ma- 
haffie, who believes that the loan will only 
“prolong the agony” of the road. For 
humanitarian reasons, therefore, he would 
have sent the B. & M. away empty-handed. 
$ 


AIR-MINDED HAROLD: “Donald 
Duck” Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
has had his press bureau put out a piece 
of propaganda in which simpering content- 
ment is expressed at the 1134 millions of 
our money the P. W. A. has whooped off 
this year to help foster travel by air. More 
than half the easy money went into a new 
airport for Washington, D. C. 
& 


THE SILENT SIX: The Presidential 
advisory committee of three.railway execu- 
tives and an equal number of labor leaders 
continued its conferences this week and, in 
conformity to its announced intention, of 
keeping its own counsel until it completes 
its task, no statement was made to the press. 
It is, however, to be noted that—in a mes- 
sage to the New York Railroad Club on the 
occasion of its annual dinner—George Har- 
rison expressed the belief that “Congress 
will shortly furnish to the country a sound 
national transportation program.” 


sé 
LIGHT, FAST RAIL CARS: The Mis- 
souri & Arkansas has met a situation of 


serious loss in its passenger service by the 
installation of two streamlined, air-condi- 
tioned rail cars—result: traffic up 33 per 
cent and operating costs down 50 per cent. 
The work which these economical rail 
cars (234 miles per gallon of gas) are 
doing is described in an article elsewhere 
herein. 


@ 
LABOR ON ITS TOES: At a recent 
meeting of representatives of the standard 


railway labor organizations of Kentucky, 
extended discussion took place as to the 
various means whereby tax money is being 


used to put railway labor on the relief 
rolls, by drying up railroad traffic. Fol- 
lowing the discussion, the conference 
passed resolutions calling on Kentucky 


Congressmen to withhold all further ap- 
propriations for improvement to inland 
waterways, and asking their support for 


measures to establish tolls on existing 
waterways. The legislators were also 
called upon to dispose of the Federal 


Barge Line and to oppose such “uneco- 
nomic waterway projects as the St. Law- 
rence Waterway and the Florida Ship 
Canal.” L. E. Whitler, of the B. of L. 
F. & E., was named chairman of the Ken- 
tucky brotherhood committee to urge this 
point of view on the legislators, and G. L. 
Phillips, also of the B. of L. F. & E,, 
was chosen as secretary. 


















Pullman selects the material 
best suited for the job 





Pullman is free to choose from all of the available materials the 
best ones for the purpose, in the cars which this company designs and 
builds. These materials include high-tensile low-alloy steel, stainless 
steel and aluminum alloys. There is no monopolistic method of fabri- 
cation for any of them. 


1 
t 
| 
In its choice of low-alloy steel and aluminum alloys for its light-weight ( 
equipment, Pullman has been guided by its consideration of SAFETY, 


ECONOMY, RELIABILITY and LIGHT WEIGHT. 5 
e b 
The engineering practices employed by Pullman in the development ; 


of light-weight passenger train equipment are the same as those univer- 
sally followed by competent engineers in all fields. 
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Pullman is constantly investigating new materials and devices and B 
adopts them as they prove their worth. 








The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the December 3 

week, carloadings totaled 649 thousand— 

pretty nearly 5 per cent ahead of last year. 
® 


REORGANIZATION MONEY: The 
R. F. C. will put up the money needed to 
carry through the reorganization of the 
Cc. & E. I. and the C. G. W. In a letter 
to C. & E. I. Chairman Kenneth Steere, 
Jesse Jones stated his willingness to ante 
up as much as 11% millions to get this 
company out of hock—and to Trustee 
Joyce of the C. G. W. a willingness to 
advance 6%4 millions for a similar pur- 
pose was indicated. 


ae 
W. P. PLAN UNPOPULAR: The 
Western Pacific itself, the A. C. James 
Company, the Irving Trust Company and 
the institutional bondholders—all have filed 
briefs with the I. C. C. opposing in whole 
or in part the Commission’s scheme for 
getting this road out of the hands of the 
courts. A broad hint of court action, 
should the I. C. C. persist in its proposed 
treatment of stockholders, was contained 
in the company’s brief, which asserted its 
confidence that the evaluation of the stock 
in the I. C. C.’s plan would be held con- 
fiscatory by the courts. 

e 
PASSENGER VOLUME: In the news 
section herein is published a chart which 
shows how passenger revenues have fluctu- 
ated in the three territories since 1932— 
and how the three territories compare in 
their passenger performance today. That 
the situation is still a dynamic one is shown 
by the exceptional holiday bargains being 
offered by the Southern lines—following 
on the heels of the Eastern lines’ action in 
the same direction. 

& 
5 BILLION EXPENDITURES? : The 
A. A. R.’s general counsel, R. V. Fletcher, 
said the railroads could profitably spend a 
billion a year for five years—on new cars 
and locomotives and on repairs and im- 
provements to existing facilities. Judge 
Fletcher made this statement before the 
Senate Finance Committee which is study- 
ing the proposed amendments to the tax 
laws. It was suggested that easing up 
on the railroads’ taxes would be one way 
of enabling them to increase their expendi- 
tures, thus contributing to national pros- 
perity. 

* 
BABBITT PATRIOTISM: A lot of 
business men are whooping it up for “the 
American system,” and proposing that this 
“system” be “sold” to the American peo- 
ple by a large-scale “pubiic relations” cam- 
paign. The leading editorial asks what 
these worthies mean by “the American sys- 
tem.” Apparently what some of them 
mean is that it is “un-American” to spend 
tax money to relieve the unemployed, but 
that it is very “American” indeed to use 
tax money to subsidize monopolistic cor- 
porations. 
cites the “Transportation Conference” 
Created by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 


As a case in point, the editorial 





merce, which apparently is getting ready 
to make a confession of the sins of labor, 
but is going to shush-shush any reference 
to the unfair advantages which railroad 
rivals and the business interests in cahoots 
with them are enjoying at the taxpayers’ 
expense. How can business men, by “pub- 
lic relations” efforts, induce the public to 
accept “principles” for which these bus- 
iness men themselves show the utmost con- 
tempt, when it comes to applying them to 
transportation ? : 

ca 
1,500 HOPPER CARS: Such is an order 
placed this week by the Norfolk & West- 
ern. Other signs of a moderate revival in 
equipment and materials markets are given 
in the news pages herein. 

a 
ECONOMY STOREHOUSE: The 
Union Pacific’s economical and highly utili- 
tarian stores building at North Platte is 
described herein. A building 180 ft. by 
40 ft., pre-fabricated, has been provided 
which took only a couple of weeks to 
erect and set the company back only a 
little more than 50 grand. 

@ 
CASH FOR SCRAP: The Rock Island 
is one of the roads which is taking ad- 
vantage of relatively favorable prices for 
scrap to get rid of many of its less- 
treasured antiques in its rolling stock roster. 
The intensive junking program, besides 
getting rid of surplus and costly-to-main- 
tain equipment, has the added advantage 
that it supplies some of the cash money 
needed for the company’s modernization 
program. An illustrated article herein 
describes the dismantling program. 

& 
LE MOT JUSTE: In a brilliant analysis 
of the railroad situation in the December 
“Atlantic Monthly” Leslie Craven calls 
railroad consolidation according to a set 
plan “as impracticable as a eugenic’s scheme 
under which all mating must be done under 
a doctor’s orders.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Craven plumps for wholesale consolidation 
anyhow, citing the British railways to 
prove his thesis. If compulsory consolida- 
tion is the cure-all it is cracked up to be, 
we wonder why it is that the British rail- 
ways are now appealing to the public with 
a “program” which in many respects paral- 
lels that of the American roads. 

e 
EXCESS CAPACITY: Daniel Willard 
in a commendatory letter to James F. Bell, 
chairman of General Mills, on the subject 
of the latter’s recent address before the 
N. I. T. League at New York, raises a 
question about the alleged “lack of fore- 
sight” of railway managers that they now 
have more plant on their hands than they 
need. From 1923 to 1929, Mr. Willard 
points out, there was no “excess capacity” 
—and he asks whether a railroad manager 
could have satisfied a shipper at that time 
whose car requirements he could not meet, 
if he had given as an excuse the coming 
“excess capacity.” 
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WELDED FLAT CARS: The Milwau- 
kee’s new all-welded 50-ton flat cars (light 
weight 45,600 Ib.) are described in an il- 
lustrated article in this issue. Ordinary 
low-carbon steel is used, A. A. R. standards 
are adhered to, an unusually large deck is 
provided (to meet shippers’ needs)—and 
the job is a low cost one, both as to initial 
and operating outlays. 

& 
ALL DREDGE IS RIGHT: The Presi- 
dent last week once more affirmed his 
advocacy of the St. Lawrence seaway to 
the representatives of the pressure group 
which is fostering it. This week, one 
Alldredge (how is that for the name of a 
waterway fan?) testified for the T. V. A. 
in exulting complacency at its efforts to 
filch railway traffic and jobs away by its 
600-mile tax-eating ditch. 

s 
THE SILENT SIX: This week, accord- 
ing to the best information obtainable, the 
President’s Committee-of-Six was not in 
session. The members plan, however, to 
renew their huddle in Washington on De- 
cember 20 and to have their report in the 
hands of F. D. R. ere the old year wanes. 
Meantime, a number of railway executives 
met this week with NIT League repre- 
sentatives to discuss proposed legislation. 

ced 
LIGHT CAR PROBLEM: Following 
its investigation of a collision on the S. P., 
reported herein, in which lightweight pas- 
senger cars of modern design were in- 
volved, the Bureau of Safety has recom- 
mended “that railroad officials give serious 
consideration to the discontinuance of 
operation of so-called lightweight cars be- 
tween or ahead of standard cars unless and 
until the strength of construction has been 
determined by suitable tests to be substan- 
tially the same as that of other cars with 
which they are associated.” 

% 

NOVEMBER GROSS: Preliminary re- 
ports from about four-fifths of the rail- 
roads indicate that freight revenues in No- 
vember were about 2 per cent above those 
of November, 1937, while passenger rev- 
enues were about 10 per cent under those 
of last year. 

S 


STATE RRS. A SYMPTOM? In his 
address before the Commercial Club of 
Chicago last week, Judge Fletcher cited 
instances, where railways are government- 
owned, of official intolerance of any rival 
means of transport—and he pointed out 
that the nations where government owner- 
ship has long been a settled policy are 
precisely the nations which have fallen 
under the rule of dictators, to wit, Russia. 
Germany, Italy and Japan. “I do not say,” 
he added, “‘that government ownership of 
railroads is responsible for the triumph of 
autocracy in these nations, but the adop- 
tion of the policy was certainly symp- 
tomatic of that ‘creeping paralysis which 
preceded the death of the democratic prin- 
ciple.” 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the December 17 
week carloadings totaled 606 thousand—up 
1 per cent from a year ago. We expected 
to be able to report December 24 load- 
ings in this space—but the swift couriers 
whom nothing stays in completing their ap- 
pointed rounds, are not quite able to live 
up to that performance during holiday 
week. 

e 
PATRIOTIC SHIP MEN: Those self- 
less patriots who compose the Maritime 
Association of New York have warned the 
President against repeal of the long-and- 
short-haul clause. No sordid thirst for 
gain activates them. They do not want 
discrimination against the railroads because 
such discrimination means money in their 
jeans. Not a bit of it. Their motive is 
pure and unalloyed love of country. The 
nation will need ships in case of war—and 
discriminating against the railroads in time 
of peace is the way to insure a supply of 
ships for war purposes, according to the 
reasoning of these high-minded souls. 

® 
RAILS IN WARTIME: Implicit in the 
argument of the shipping interests, out- 
lined in the foregoing paragraph, is an 
admission that their ships would be with- 
drawn from coastwise and _ intercoastal 
service in time of war—and, under such 
conditions, the railroads must have stand- 
by capacity to take over such traffic. The 
ship men, in short, want the game rigged 
so that their investment is used 100 per 
cent of the time in both peace and war— 
while the railroads in times of peace are 
to hold the bag as a mere stand-by facility, 
ready to take over all peace-time ship traf- 
fic when war occurs. Such bald selfishness 
by pressure groups affords the principal 
ammunition for the dictators in their heap- 
ing of ridicule upon the democracies. 

@ 
DOES LABOR MEAN IT?: Messrs. 
Harrison, Robertson and Jewell have 
signed the enlightened report of the com- 
mittee-of-six, but A. F. Whitney has re- 
ferred to it with customary sarcasm. This 
disagreement among the leaders of organ- 
ized labor, the leading éditorial herein 
points out, leaves a loophole through which 
sly politicians who do not want to help 
the railroads can crawl out from under, 
while still insisting on their love for or- 
ganized railroaders. And this is demon- 
strated by the fact that both Senators 
Wheeler and Norris, noted “friends” of 
labor, have already given notice of partial 
disagreement with the committee-of-six re- 
port. Under the circumstances of such 
disagreement among the heads of the or- 
ganizations, the editorial continues, it is 
only by arousing the interest of the in- 
dividual railroad men that support by rail- 
road labor can be made politically effec- 
tive. 

2) 
MOTE IN BROTHER’S EYE: The 
committee-of-six report seeks to correct 
the evils which have befallen the railroads 
by reason of the special privileges which 


- 


politics has granted to shippers and to rival 
agencies of transport, the leading editorial 
herein points out. Meantime, the “Trans- 
portation Conference” seeks to remove the 
evils which have arisen from _ political 
favors granted to organized railway labor. 
Perhaps, in working out a legislative pro- 
gram for the railways, Congress might be 
well advised to accept the advice of labor 
leaders for dealing with political favors to 
shippers and competitors, and of the Trans- 
portation Conference for dealing with poli- 
tical favoritism to organized labor. 


DEAD WEIGHT SCORES: “In cast- 
ing doubt on the soundness of using new 
materials of superior strength and dur- 
ability in passenger car construction” the 
Bureau of Safety, in its report on the 
Tortuga collision, “may go far to create 
a public reaction as unnecessary in the in- 
terests of safety as it is detrimental to the 
welfare of the railroads.” This is the 
conclusion of an editorial herein, discuss- 
ing this report and the confusion of mere 
weight with strength of construction. Is 
there not a danger, at least for the moment, 
that the report may put sheer dead weight 
in the saddle again? 

e 
WOULD STIFLE LOW RATES: The 
providers of “cheaper” and “more flexible” 
transportation (as the truckers modestly 
describe themselves) have demanded that 
the Nebraska Railway Commission rescind 
its order permitting the railroads to re- 
duce intrastate rates to meet truck com- 
petition. 

ae 
KATY LOAN: The I. C. C. has ap- 
proved a $2,824,000 loan by the R. F. C. 
to the Katy, with Commissioner Mahaffie 
dissenting (being joined by Messrs. East- 
man and Meyer) and Chairman Caskie not 
participating. Usually these cases are de- 
cided by Division 4, but the entire com- 
mission acted on this case—giving rise to 
the speculation that Division 4 would have 
refused the loan and that the application 
was, accordingly, called to the attention of 
the entire bench. 

a 
C. N. J. DIESELS: The Jersey Central 
has just installed four new Diesel-electric 
switchers, described herein, calling to mind 
that 13 years ago this road ordered the 
first such unit of motive power to see 
service on any American railroad. The 
1925 job, it is noted, is still in service—and 
its cost was about the same as one of the 
new engines, which have double its horse- 
power. 

: e 

SEE 10% TRAFFIC RISE: In the 
first quarter of 1939 carloadings should ex- 
ceed those of the first three months of 1938 
by about 10 per cent, according to the fore- 
cast of the shippers’ advisory boards. 


Sharpest gains are expected in the Alle-. 


gheny and Great Lakes sectors (25 per 
cent and 34 per cent respectively) while 
only nominal increases are looked for in 
New England and along the Pacific. 
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R. I. TRUCK LINES: If the Rock Is- 
land gets the certificates it has pending, it 
will soon be operating 2000 miles of truck 
routes. As it is, the road has 130 units of 
highway equipment in service, with modern 
shop facilities—its installation being de- 
scribed in an article in this issue. 

& 
“TOLD YOU SO” DEPT.: Chairman 
Caskie of the I. C. C. in an address last 
week at Richmond told his audience that, 
had there been created “long ago” a “trans- 
portation authority” such as that urged in 
the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie report last 
spring, the railroad problem would today 
be much nearer solution than it is. 

2 
COMMITTEE OF SIX: The states- 
man-like report to the President of the 
Committee of Six is reviewed on another 
page herein. Aside from the unsatisfac- 
tory labor relations on the railroads, which 
the Committee defers to future “joint con- 
ference,” the report meets squarely all the 
major issues confronting the railroads— 
even that of consolidation, about which the 
unions have heretofore been most skittish. 
Not all the reforms proposed are put up 
to Congress either. The railroads them- 
selves are urged to give more accelerated 
activity and effort to the matter of adjust- 
ing their services and pricing to the re- 
quirements of the traffic. 

) 
IT’S ABOUT TIME: We refer to the 
Committee-of-Six recommendation given in 
italics in the preceding paragraph. And the 
reason “it’s about time” is that the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations report truck 
trafic in November at 19.4 per cent above 
November, 1937—mentioning in particular 
the “heavy hauling of automobiles and iron 
and steel products” which the truckers are 
enjoying. 

* 
BATTLE OF HASTINGS: The 
former state senator from New York, John 
Hastings, who has given the appearance of 
doing solitary battle against the railroad 
rate structure with his plan for “postaliz- 
ing” rates, now turns out to be not as 
lonely as he first appeared. Following the 
appearance of page advertisements in New 
York and Chicago newspapers, the worthy 
reformer was pressed to name his backers, 
if any—and he admitted that such existed. 
Among their number he named Frank 
Fageol, bus and truck manufacturer, and 
said that he was going to extend his news- 
paper advertising campaign. 

é 
BRIDGES UNDER TRAFFIC: The 
installation of grade-crossing projects 
under heavy traffic is a real problem wher- 
ever the necessity for such structures 
arise—and the P. R. R. has worked out a 
technique for such jobs, which is described 
in an illustrated article herein. The line 
where the method has had its work out 
(Philadelphia-New York main line) is 
probably the busiest piece of high-speed 
railroad in the world, with up to 190 trains 
a day. 














Self-Aligning Spring-Plankless Trucks 
under 47,000 freight cars offer the most 
convincing proof of their dependability 


and economy. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


SELF-ALIGNING TRUCKS 

















The Week at a Glanee 


INVESTORS IN TIFF: Lawyers for 
stockholders of the North Western and the 
Milwaukee would like to see the two roads 
merged before reorganization, so they 
would be cut in on any savings thus real- 
ized. The bondholders’ idea is, however, 
that the roads should be reorganized first, 
merged later. The I. C. C. has taken 
under advisement a plea that the cases be 
reopened so that a consolidation plan may 
be filed. 

& 
ERIE PLAN: The Erie has filed with 
the federal court in Cleveland its debtor’s 
plan of reorganization, which would cut 
fixed interest charges from 12 millions to 
6 millions. Hearings on this plan, and 
that previously submitted by bondholders, 
will begin before the I. C. C. on January 4. 

e 
TRUCKERS LOVE THE I. C. C.: 
The truck and bus operators want their 
non-operating employees to come under the 
hour-regulating powers of the I. C. C.,, 
because they think the new federal wages- 
and-hours law is too stringent. The labor 
unions, not unnaturally, see the question in 
a different light—and the contending par- 
ties presented their cases before the Com- 
mission this week. A Washington sage re- 
marks that the cleverest piece of strategy 
the truckers ever employed was in con- 
senting with reluctance to regulation by 
the I. C. C., alleging the “rail-mindedness” 
of that body as a handicap. Thus the 
I. C. C. was put on the spot to prove its 
lack of undue preference for the railroads 
—and, boy, how it is making good! 

® 
AMNESIA VICTIM?: In view of the 
number of rail-truck controversial cases 
in which Commissioner Rogers has ap- 
peared as the lone and unexplained dis- 
senter, favoring the truck side of the argu- 
ment, a Washington reporter has raised 
the question whether the Commissioner 
may not be suffering from a delusion that 
his name is not Rogers, but Rodgers—(Ted 
Rodgers being the affable head of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc.) 

& 
CASKIE HEADS I. C. C.: In keeping 
with the now-well-established practice of 
rotating the chairmanship of the I. C. C., 
Commissioner Caskie has been elected as 
head of this body for 1939, succeeding 
Commissioner Splawn. The terms of Com- 
missioners Lee and Meyer expire at the 
end of the current year—a fact which re- 
calls the fact that Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy’s term has expired and that he is 
continuing to serve under the law which 
continues a commissioner in office until 
his successor is named. 

& 
DIXIE FARES 1c: The noble experi- 
ment of higher passenger fares was recog- 
nized last week to have failed in the South 
When, on Friday last, the Southeastern 
roids decided to restore the 114-cents coach 


rate (2-cents rate established last Novem- 
ber) as quickly as the tariffs can be pub- 
lished. 

e 
CASUALTIES DOWN: Accidents and 
fatalities in September showed a consider- 
able improvement over September a year 
ago, practically all categories of casualties 
showing a drop, excepting injuries to tres- 
passers and passengers killed in train acci- 
dents. (Of these latter there were 8 in 
September, as compared with none a year 
ago. In the first three-quarters of the cur- 
rent year 52 passengers were killed in train 
accidents—none in the first nine months of 
1937.) 

2 
KIDDING THE RR’s.: New York now 
has its own “Gridiron Club” in the Finan- 
cial Writers’ Association—and the victims 
of its jibes (instead of being government 
officials, who are meat for the Gridironers ) 
are railroad presidents, utility leaders and 
bankers. A report of that part of the pain- 
ful proceedings applying to the railroads 
appears on another page herein. Three or 
four of the railway executives who were 
burlesqued were present in person to see 
themselves in the trick mirror which the 
reporters held up to them. 

€ 
NO WILL TO RECOVER: The rail- 
roads’ employing power and buying power 
would be restored—and government owner- 
ship thwarted—if a half-dozen or so re- 
forms were instituted. The leading edi- 
torial points out that the only reason these 
reforms are blocked is that the only peo- 
ple who can make them, will not do so. 
That is to say, the railway unions are per- 
fectly willing that shippers’ practices be 
reformed, while the shippers are quite will- 
ing that labor should be reformed. But 
none are interested in reforming the only 
people they have the power to reform, 
namely themselves. Hence the reforms do 
not occur, stagnation continues—and the 
threat of government ownership becomes 
more menacing. 

a 
THE A. C. L.’s 4-8-4’s: For the past 
few months the Coast Line has been han- 
dling two of its heaviest trains between 
Richmond and Jacksonville by means of 
its new 4-8-4 locomotives, which are de- 
scribed in an illustrated article elsewhere 
herein. Performance records indicate that 
the new engines are capable of making 
their schedules with 20 or 21 standard cars. 

es 
LEA PLANS LAW: Chairman Lea of 
the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has announced that his committee 
will begin hearings on proposed transport 
legislation soon after Congress convenes, 
as it is scheduled to do on January 3. 
Meantime, Chairman Wheeler of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
also looks forward to legislative activity, 
but not until the recommendations of the 
committee-of-six are made available. 
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SILENCE BROKEN: The uncommuni- 
cative committee-of-six, named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to agree on a management- 
labor program for rehabilitation of the 
railroads, is, as we go to press, reported 
to be about ready to place the final draft 


of its recommendations in the hands of 
the President. 

£ 
WHY RAILS “BURN”: The Baltimore 


& Ohio has been conducting some tests to 
determine the nature of the “burns” suf- 
fered by rails when driving wheels slip— 
and has reached conclusions which point 
the way to minimizing damage from this 
cause. The results of this investigation 
are given in an article elsewhere herein. 

& 
TURBINE - ELECTRIC LOCO.: The 
Union Pacific’s new steam turbine-electric 
locomotive, which has been almost two 
years in the building, is described in an 
illustrated article herein. The engine is 
designed to operate between Chicago and 
the Coast, handling 12 cars over 2.2 per 
cent grades without a helper—and is ex- 
pected to perform in a climatic range be- 
tween minus 40 deg. and plus 115. Ther- 
mal efficiency is more than double that 
of the conventional steam locomotive and 
considerable economy is expected from 
electric braking. Fuel:and water stops 
can be 500 to 700 miles apart. 

e 
M. & O. MERGER: The plan whereby 
the Mobile & Ohio and the Gulf, Mobile 
and Northern would be merged was filed 
with the I. C. C. this week and salient 
details are given in the news pages herein. 

S 
LABOR DEFENDS PENSIONS: The 
standard railway labor organizations are 
viewing with some alarm apparently the 
“Townsendism” which exists among some 
of their members and which would enlarge 
and extend the benefits of railway pension 
funds without much thought as to where 
the money is to come _ from. The 
“labor,” official publication of the organi- 
zations, has pointed out that the present 
pension fund is below what actuaries had 
estimated it would be; and points out that 
pension payments can be liberalized only 
to the extent that railroad employees and 
the railroads are willing to ante larger 
amounts in payroll taxes. 

& 
WHAT IS MAINT. LAG?: Realizing 
that there is a lot of maintenance work 
that needs doing but which has not been 
done because the railroad cupboard has 
been like Old Mother Hubbard’s, the 
I. C. C. has sent out a detailed question- 
naire to the roads to try to find out how 
much back maintenance has actually piled 
up. The roads are asked how much main- 
tenance work they ought to do to prepare 
their properties in 1939 to handle the vol- 
ume of business they actually handled in 
1937. Replies are requested to be returned 
to the I. C. C. by January 15. 
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Modern Hi-speed Locomotives 
Use NATIONAL 
Equipment 





service on the Atlantic Coast Line are NATIONAL 
equipped with 


T.. Baldwin 4-8-4 Locomotives built for fast Passenger 


Drop type E Pilot Couplers and Counterbalances 


Rotary operating E Tender Couplers, and National Coiled 
Spring Journal Boxes. 


NATIONAL Products assure efficient economical service 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Works: Clevelond, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, Iii. 





Canadian Representatives: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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Hollow MAYARI Bars 





FOR HOLLOW 


Beratenem’s production of hollow Mayari 
steel bars makes it possible to manufacture hol- 
low staybolts in your own shop without the 
trouble and expense of drilling, or installing 
any additional equipment. 
_ Mayari Staybolt Steel is available in the form 
of bars with the hole already in them. The hole 
is not drilled in the finished rounds; it is rolled 
in. A special core is inserted into the billet, 
rolled down with the billet, and later with- 
drawn from the bar. 

As a result, hollow rounds 18 to 22 feet in 
length can be produced with a centered hole of 
such remarkable smoothness that it should ma- 








STAYBOLTS 






terially decrease fatigue and corrosion-fatigue. 

The steel itself is standard Mayari Staybolt 
Steel which has proved itself in many years of 
railroad service. It is now in use on a number of 
large systems with new users constantly being 
added. 

Mayari Staybolt Steel has these guaranteed 
minimum properties: tensile strength of 55,000 
Ibs. per sq. in.; yield point of 35,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in.; elongation of 32 per cent in two inches; 
reduction of area of 62 per cent. Laboratory 
tests, confirmed by long service life, show that 
Mayari has excellent fatigue strength. Experi- 
ence has proved it to be entirely reliable. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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ALL DRIVING AXLES ON 
“TIMKEN BEARINGS 


Pictured above is one of the 12 new Type 4-8-4 Class R-| 
locomotives built by The Baldwin Locomotive Works for 


TIMKEN Roller Bearing Driving the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Axle Application as used on 
these new Atlantic Coast Line 


locomotives. In accordance with a modern practice that is rapidly be- 
coming standard, all driving axles of these locomotives 


are mounted on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings. 


The use of TIMKEN Roller Bearings on locomotive driving 
axles enables maximum speed potentialities to be realized 
safely and simplifies lubrication. Furthermore, Timken 
Bearing Equipped locomotives possess greater availability 
for service, while locomotive shopping periods are corre- 


Be sure and see the spondingly extended. 
TIMKEN exhibit in the 


Metals Building at the ™ — - i 
New York World's Fair. Give your new and existing locomotives these important 





advantages. Specify TIMKEN Bearings for engine trucks, 


driving axles, trailer trucks and tender trucks. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings for auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks, railroad cars and locomotives and all 
kinds of industrial machinery; TIMKEN Alloy Steels and Carbon 
and Alloy Seamless Tubing; TIMKEN Rock Bits; and TIMKEN 
Fuel Injection Equipment. n 


iniididauiiies in oth hie RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 
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To insure the greatest 
possible homogeneity and 
strength, the steel for 
J-S-S Frames is con- 
verted from ingots into 
slabs by two. separate 
rollings. Seams and small 
surface imperfections are 
removed between rolling 
operations and sufficient 
discard is taken from 
each ingot and slab to 
secure freedom from pip- 
ing and undue segrega- 
tion. Prior to the gas cut- 
ting operation, slab is 
heated and rectified for 
flatness, then held at ap- 
proximately 400° to 600° 
PF. during the entire torch- 
cutting operation and 
until placed in the nor- 
malizing furnace. 
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PRODUCT OF THE Rolling Mill... 


U-S°'S LOCOMOTIVE FRAMES 





Torch-cut in one continuous piece from 
a solid steel slab, uniform in strength 
from end to end 


T’S the steel—wrought and rolled carbon steel with high 

and uniform physical properties throughout — that 

makes U-S:S Locomotive Frames much stronger, tougher, 
more shock-resistant. 

Rolled steel is the secret of their greater factor of safety. 
Rolled steel in this vital part of the locomotive re - es the 
source of failure . . . saves shopping for cracked and failed 
frames ... reduces maintenance costs . .. keeps your motive 
power on 1 the road available for service. 

Check over these outstanding advantages— 


Low First Cost, especially where only a few locomotives are built, 
or when cylinders or frames are renewed — because no expensive 
patterns or molds are necessary. 

Low Maintenance Charges throughout the life of the locomotive... 
due to the practical elimination of repairs and renewals on account of 
cracking. 

Less Weight—due to the fact that the superior physical qualities of 
rolled steel make it possible to reduce sections with safety. 

Freedom from Imperfections Throughout, absence of trapped stresses 
or blow holes assured by the inherent superiority of rolled steel 
possessing a high degree of homogeneity. 

Greater Flexibility to safely absorb shocks, impacts, weave vibration. 
Greater Margin of Safety and durability. 

Ease of Installation of part-frame sections when existing frames are 
renewed or repaired. 


When new locomotives or major repairs are under con- 
sideration, discuss these points with our engineers. 








Only ROLLED STEEL can 


show uniform physical broperties like these 









tt 


A recent test made from the 
“cut out” material of a car- 
bon steel U-S-S_ Side 
Frame, selected at random, 
showed the following prop- 
erties :— 

NOTE. Higher physical proper- 
ties, if desired, can be obtained 
in U-S:S Wrought Steel Side 


frames by the use of nickel or 
vanadium alloys. 
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Tr Yield Point T ile St th Per Cent Per Cent 
o = _— ensile Streng Elongation Reduction of Area 
B 44530 79580 37.0 57 
AT 41830 79580 33.0 58.6 
AB 43930 79880 29.0 53.4 
BT 44030 82280 30.0 54.7 
BB 44530 83230 31.0 54.7 
CT 44030 82080 31.0 56.1 
CB 42280 83080 30.5 56.1 
DT 43330 79880 29.0 53.4 
DB 44480 81480 30.0 54.7 
sy 43480 80980 29.0 53.3 








CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


Chicago 


ie , 
Os United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


‘UNITED STATES STEERS 
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GUIDE POSTS TO BETTER DIESEL PERFORMANCE 


NICKEL 


DIESEL ENGINE PARTS 








PART 





linder Heads - medium engine Pistons - heavy engine 


Bed Plate - heavy engine. ..... L,N linder Heads - light engine. ....... Pistons - heavy and medium engines - high 
strength 
Bed Plate - light engine. ...... : -|A,B,i ‘ylinder Heads - light engine -high strength 
Pistons - light engine 
ae” eae - ° 4 bane ° -|H,J,Q -ylinder Liners - light and medium engines 
(sand cast, heat treatment Piston Crowns - inserts in aluminum pistons 
sams - heavy engine .. ees 0 Optional}... wees «7.0 c - light engine 
amsnafts - heat treated. .... -|Q,8 Cylinder Liners - centrifugally cast, heat Piston Rings heavy engine — single cast. . 
treated a. S ¢-« 
onnecting Rod Shoes, Guides. . . oe 2 «6 AC Piston Rings heavy engine - pot cast... 
ylinder Liners - For use wit! aluminum bDlocks 
‘oOling Water Circulating Pump Body... -| A,R,T and pistor Ah ¢ 6“ « Piston Rings heat treated 
ooling Water Circulating Pump Impeller - «| A,R,T F 0% oe tele we a 4 4 Piston*Rings - medium engine - pot cast. . . 
Srankcase oe «6.0 6 «eee LW om op 4 castings - heavy engine - + + + «+ + «| A,B,P,X | Piston Rings - light engine - pot cast... 
Cremeettu-. 2s oie * 4 es we Fuel O11 Pump Body ....... A,R Timing 
Cylinder Blocks, Bodies, Frames - heavy engine|C,D,L Housings - heavy .engine - Fram Turbo-Blower Casing 
castingS ...°« « «= #8 » = - » -|A,B,P,z 
Cylinder Liners, for use with above... . .|B,C,M é “s 
wast Lubricating Pump-Body. . . « sisemeels « - 1 AR Valves - Cooled cast on head 
*ylinder Blocks, Bodies, Frames - light engine] A,B,K ve 
Manifolds. ..... x E,P,F,G Valve Guides 
ylinder Liners, for use with above... . .|A,E,K,R 


Manifolds - water cooled .......++-+.-. B,T Valve Seats - for use with aluminum heads. . 
ylinder Blocks, Bodies, Frames - high strength! B,R 

















*ylinder Heads - heavy engine - high strength M O11 Cooler Body... P E,T Valve Seats - heavy engine 








RECOMMENDED COMPOSITIONS AND TYPICAL MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF NICKEL CAST IRONS FOR DIESEL ENGINE PARTS 





a CHEMICAL COMPOSITION TYPICAL RANGE OF MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
LETTER | TOTAL CARBON SILICON MANGANESE NICKEL TENSILE STRENGTH, p.s.i. | BRINELL HARDNESS 








3.10/3. 30 - 40/1.80 0.50/0. 80 1.25/1.75 35 ,000/ 40 ,O0O 200/ 240 (7) 
2.°75/ 3.00 1. 3/1. 70 2. 60/0. 9O - 50/2.00 50 ,000/ 60 , OOO 220/260 
. 00/3. & 1.00/1.40 9. SO/O. 1.00/1.50 36, 000/ 40 , COO 200/260 
me oy peas @) - 50/0. 1.75/2. 25 38 ,000/ 44,000 200/260 
1.70/2.10 ). 50/0. 1. 50/2..00 0. 40/0. 60 36,000/ 40 ,000 210/250 
- 90/2. 30 0.50/0. 1.00/1.530 . % 33, 000/38 , 000 200/240 
1. 50/1.80 - 50/0. 1. 75/2. 2& - 2/0.75 36, 000/42,000 220/280: 
1.00/1.40 0.60/0. 2. 75/3. 25 0. 40/0. 45, 000/55 ,000 260/ 320 
- 70/0. 90 - €0/0. 1.75/2. 25 ).90/1.10 35 , 000/40 , 000 Ps OV ACs 8) 
1.'70/2. 20 9.50/0. - 75/1. 25 -15/0.¢ 33, 000/ 38 , O0O 170/220 
1.00/1.40 1.00/I. 75 0. 30/0. 60 (E59) 36, 000/42, 000 220/260 
90 1. 00/1. 50 0.25/0. 35 (5) 40 ,000/ 50 ,O00 yley es @) 
1.:75/2. 25 - 20/0. (5) 50 ,000/ 60 , C00 70) #45 0) 
-30/1.75 0. €0/0. 1. 35/1.50 -30/0.K 0. 30/0. 60 40 ,000/50,000 200/260 
2. 10/2. -50/0. O. 20/0. 40 - 75/1. 0. 40/0. € 50, 000/55 ,000 260/300 
2.00/2. 4 -50/0. 1. 25/1.75 Ap (0) 40 ars 0. 30/0. 50 45 ,000/55, 000 220/ 280 
1.90/2.5 ( 1. 25/1.75 - 0. 60/1.00 is O00 07 A/ONO 60) 260/300 
-00/2.00 1. 50 13.00/16.00 2.00/5.0C - 22 ,000/ 30 , 000 140/180 
-00/2. 20 -S0/0. - - ~ ORO 0 O75. Oe 8 8) 140/180 


a 
>) 


). 0/0. 
1.00/1. 0. 60/0. 
1. 50/1. «@/0. 
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(4) 
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Foot-noTes: (3) Made by Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry Co. (4) Also includes 5.00/7.00% copper. 
(5) Optional. (6) The chilled surface hardness will be approximately 550 Brinell. (7) Heat treatment optional. 


ITH economical Diesel power being applied to many new uses, this 

summary of Diesel engine materials in actual service can be helpful 

as a guide and comparison for your specifications. These Nickel cast irons 

have a background of successful performance under many conditions. 

Because Diesel engines vary widely in size and type, more than one 

Nickel cast iron composition is suggested and your choice will depend 
upon the size and service requirements of your engine. 

Since earliest days of Diesel development, it has been Nickel’s privi- 
iege to aid in the development of stronger, longer-wearing materials which 
withstand higher pressures and higher temperatures. Consultation regard- 
ing the uses of Nickel is invited. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., G7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 














EDUCATIONAL 


FOR SALE 








DISTINCTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


for Supervisors and other 
employes — Transportation 
Sales Training Service. 
Special Bulletin furnished 
FREE. 


THE RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Omaha, Nebraska 











SAVE 50% or more! 


“‘Appreciate” 
depreciation 
buying 
USED (SERVICE-TESTED) 
REPAIR CAR PARTS 





IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC, 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Anything containing 
IRON OR STEEL” 





PROPOSALS 





PROPOSALS 








Sealed proposals will be received 
by Mobile and Ohio Rail Road, 
W. J. Diehl, Purchasing Agent, 
Fullerton Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri, until 3:00 P. M., Janu- 
ary 16, 1939, for furnishing certain 
material for automatic flashing 
light with short gate arm signal 
installation, Project WPGS-429-C- 
(1), at State Highway No. 22, 
south of corporate limits of Union 
City, under 
Grade Crossing Program. 


Tennessee, Federal 








POSITION WANTED 








ENGINEER, 30 years experience, 
licensed in New York State, for- 
merly Resident Engineer railroad, 
section engineer New York subway, 
seeks similar connection vicinity of 
New York. Address Box 992, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 


It will 
pay you 
to use 
space 
in this 


section 


Sealed proposals will be received at 
the office of the General Purchas- 
ing Agent, Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska, until 
12:00 Noon, Central Standard 
Time, January 12, 1939, and to be 
publicly opened on that date, for fur- 
nishing the necessary materials for 
four Railroad Grade Crossing Pro- 
tective Devices to be installed un- 
der the Federal Grade Crossing 
Program in the State of Wyoming. 
Further information may be _ob- 
tained from Mr. E. L. Fries, Gen- 
eral Purchasing Agent, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 








When in 
need of 
a man 

or looking 
for a 
position 
put your 

advertisement 

in this 


section 





PROPOSALS 


PIEDMONT AND NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Notice is hereby given that sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the above named Railway, Charlotte, N. C., 
until 12 o’clock noon, Eastern Standard Time, January 16, 
1939, for complete installation, materials and labor of the fol- 
lowing highway crossing signals: 








County Project No. Route Location of Project 
Anderson, S.C. F.A.G.M. 149 76 Honea Path, S. C. 
Greenville,S.C. F.A.G.M. 10 City Street S. Main St., Greer, S. C. 
Greenville,S.C. F.A.G.M. 11 City Street School St., Greer, S. C. 
Greenville,S.C. F.A.G.S. 12 City Street Woodside Mill Village, 

Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville,S.C. F.A.G.H. 23 25 Buncombe St., near 

Greenville, S. C. 
Greenwood, S.C. F.A.G.S. 384 39 Shoals Junction, S. C. 


A fixed charge of $1.00 will be made for the setup plans covering each 
project listed above, with no refund for returned plans by unsuccessful 
bidders. 


Each proposal must be accompanied by a certified check for five hun- 
dred dollars ($500.00) as a guarantee that the bidder will contract for 
the work if it is awarded to him, it being understood that checks of 
the unsuccessful bidders will be returned promptly upon award of con- 
tracts, which will be approximately thirty (30) days after date bids 
are opened. 

Each proposal shall be in a separate envelope, sealed and plainly marked 
“Proposal for the complete installation, materials and labor, of highway 
crossing signals in the town or towns of:’’ 


Honea Path, S. C. S. Main Street, Greer, S. C. 
School Street, Greer, S.°C. Woodside Mill Village, Greenville, 
Buncombe St., near Greenville, ae 

a Se Shoals Junction, S. C. 


One or more projects may be omitted in order to bring the contract 
price within amount of funds allocated this Railway in this program. 
Work shall begin within two months of awarding of contract and an 
additional period of three months will be allowed to complete the in- 
stallation. 

The successful bidder will be required to furnish a surety bond in the 
amount of the contract. 

Plans and specifications may be secured upon application to the above 
named Railway. 


Labor used in the erection of these flashing signals shall be obtained 
through National Reemployment Service. 


The right is reserved to reject any and all proposals. 


W. T. Gill 


Vice President & General Manager 














Have You Changed Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscribers should 
reach the office of Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 
York, ten days in advance to insure delivery of the 
following issue to new address. In sending noti- 
fication of change always include the old address as 


well as the new. 
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New Address ......... 


Position Company 
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KING SANDER TRAP N° 34 





Provision for automatic cleaning blast embodied within the trap. 
Adjustable for grade of sand, flow required and air pressure. 


Single, Duplex and Triplex operating valves to suit varying 
arrangements. 


THEU. S. METALLIC PACKING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















SECURITY BOND OIL CONTROL 
JOURNAL BEARINGS 


REDUCE APPROVED BY 
HOT A. A. R. FOR 
BOXES INTERCHANGE 





NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Clearing, Illinois 


New York, N. Y. 


c Portsmouth, Va. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


St. Paul, a, 











EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Details of our products appeared in the following 
issues of Railway Age during 1936, 1937, 1938: 
1936—Feb. 1, 15—March 7, 21—April 4, 18—May 2—June 6, 20, 
27—July 4, 18—Sept. 5—Oct. 3—Nov. 7—Dec. 5. 
1937—Jan. 2—Feb. 6—March 6—April 3—May 1—June 5, 16, 17, 
18, 21, 22, 23—July 3—Aug. 7—Sept. 4, 18—Nov. 6—Dec. 4. 
1938—Jan. i—Feb. 5, 26—March tee! 7—July 9, 23—Sept. 24 
—November 5—December 3. 
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FOR 


DURABILITY 


AND 


PERMANENCE 


USE 


ORONITE and 


MANSON 7s 





The word OKONITE or MANSON on a roll of tape means 
that under all manner of conditions, in every kind of weather 
and service, these tapes stand the siege of time. Day in and 
day out, year in and year out, these tapes last. They last, 
in fact, just as long as the insulation on the wire itself. 
The lifetime of a splice made with OKONITE and MANSON 
Tape is, therefore, equal to the lifetime of the wire. Durability, 
permanence — factors of true economy in the maintenance of 
your lines—are thus assured when you specify: 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Founded 1878 
HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS DIVISION 


THE OKONITE-CALLENDER CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: _ PASSAIC, N. J. 
New York Boston Seattle cutie WO Detroit St. Louis 
Atlanta Los Angeles Pittsburgh Chicago 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








Factories: Passaic, N. J. 


Philadelphia 
! Washington Dallas San Francisco 
Paterson, N. J. 











STEAM COUPEtER 
ARA Standare 


FLEXIBLE CONDUITS 
in place of Steam Hose 


CONTROLS for Air 


Conditioning 


VAPOR CAR HEATING CO., 


Inc. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 


steam and Eleetrie 
Specialties 
for 


Passenger Car Heating 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
NEW YORK 








Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of 


Elliptic and Spiral SP RIN G S 


Carbon, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
“Coil-Elliptic”’ groupings 


of Every 
Description 





Washington, D. C. New York Chicago 
$24 Union Trust Bldg. 3723 Grand Central Terminal 1401 Fisher Bldg. 
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45 50 
STEELS 





Ryerson Certified Steels represent the highest quality in each class 
of material. Products to fill every need—including special alloys, 
stainless, staybolt iron, shafting, sheets, structurals, etc. are carried 
in stock for Immediate Shipment. Write for a copy of the current 


Stock List. 
OSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC.—Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 


uis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Buffalo, Philadel- - 


phia, Jersey City. 

















